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dopted for basal use in 
KENTUCKY 


RUGG SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


A dynamic, integrated, social science course for grades 7, 8, and 9. Used in 
thousands of schools throughout the country to help the pupil to understand 
and to cope with the problems of our complex, modern world. Adopted for 
the junior high school. The course includes Reading Books, Workbooks, 
and a Teacher’s Manual for each book. Send for circular No. 654, outlining 
objectives. 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Adopted for grades 5-8. A beautiful collection of 1350 songs representing 
every standard type, kind, class, form of vocal music. Circular No. 533. 


199E. Gay St. GINN AND COMPANY Columbus, O. 




















What Eastern’s Summer School Offers 
Kentucky Teachers 


TWO SUMMER TERMS OF FIVE WEEKS EACH 


Registration June 10 or July 15 


Unsurpassed Advantages for Professional Study 


LOW COST—$35.00 to $50.00 covers all expenses for five weeks. 
IDEAL LIVING CONDITIONS ON EASTERN’S BLUE GRASS CAMPUS- 
One of the most beautiful in America. 


MANY SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS INCLUDING LECTURES, PLAYS, AND 
MUSIC, featuring leading musicians, noted speakers, and a well known 
theatrical company. 


RECREATION AFFORDED ALL STUDENTS—Swimming, tennis, golf, 
diamord ball, and other track and field sports. 
Richmond—A Modern City of 7,000o—Welcomes You 


For Summer School Announcement Address 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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Study: 

An 
Investment 


That Pays 

















The World of Today 


surveyed in 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1935 
University of Cincinnati 


Make this summer count. The human and material resour- 
ces of the University of Cincinnati are at your command. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 24 to July 30 and July 30 to August 31 


Facilities of an Urban University—Over a hundred courses offered by a 
score of departments in Liberal Arts, Applied Arts, and the Teachers College. 
Careful guidance toward degrees. Complete library facilities, including graduate 
reading room. Dormitories. Typical courses dealing with contemporary life: 


International Alignments and Alliances 
Some Present Day Economic Problems 
Democracy, Communism, and Fascism 
Economic History of the United States 
Education in the Modern World 
The Present Conflict of Ideals 
Twentieth Century America 
Laboratory in Teaching 
Western Civilization 
Geography of Asia 
Economic Theory 
World Politics 


Demonstration Elementary School—Program in education centering for the 
eleventh year in a practical demonstration of the principles of progressive edu- 
cation and the activity program. Ail grades from kindergarten through sixih 
represented. Courses in observation and in every major field of education. 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges—Cincinnati combines with campus 
opportunities the advantages of city location. Lectures, recitals, excursions, and 
many amusement facilities. A grand opera season is planned, as conducted in 
1934 in the University stadium. Notable art treasures in the Art Museum and 
Taft Museum. Campus on beautiful hilltop site at beginning of Burnet Woods 
Park, but within easy reach of down-town cenier. 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 24 to August 17 


Laboratory Courses in Science—Complete courses in chemistry and physics, 
carrying eight credits for the term and utilizing new laboratory buildings 
recently completed. 


For bulletin address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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College and High School Annuals... 





|. pene we publish Better College 
and High School Annuals we print 


more of them. The reverse is also true. 
Because we print more Annuals ours are 


far better ones. 





We Specialize— 








Therefore we can afford a trained staff just 
for this work. This staff of experts is here to 





give you whatever help you need. We must 


make your book good in order that it will not 
hurt our reputation as the outstanding Annual 





Printers of Kentucky. We claim that position 
and no one has yet challenged our claim, In 
Annuals we are so far in front that we don’t 
even know who comes next. 


Geo. G. Fetter Company 


Incorporated 


410-414 West Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


PINS AND RINGS - CUPS, MEDALS AND TROPHIES 


ENGRAVED COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS - DIPLOMAS 
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High Lights in the Recent 
Convention 


ATEN DANCE at the meeting in Louis- 

ville surpassed all previous records. 
Both the general sessions and sectional 
meetings were attended by larger crowds 
than ever before. The hotels and rooming 
facilities of Louisville were taxed to 
capacity. 

Speakers on the various programs were 
of high order and their addresses set new 
levels for our advancing program in 
Kentucky. 

The entertainment and recreational fea- 
tures of the convention sponsored largely by 
the teachers of the Louisville Education 
Association, were well received and consti- 
tuted some of the interesting innovations of 
the convention. 

Significant among the events of the meet- 
ing were the acts of the board of directors 
in admitting new groups to associate 
memberships in the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

Outstanding among these is the new 
Department of Elementary Education. 
This department represents a consolidation 
of three groups which had hitherto func- 
tioned separately. They were the Depart- 
ment of Rural and Elementary Schools, the 
Department of Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors, and the Department of Nur- 
sery, Kindergarten, and Primary Education. 


This laudable re-organization prevents 
much duplication in the arrangement of 
programs, but of far greater importance, it 
consolidates into one group a large body of 
teachers whose main objectives are identical 
and makes it possible for the unified group 
to initiate an effective procedure for the 
actual improvement of elementary educa- 
tion in Kentucky. 


By similar action the board of directors 
formally authorized the recognition of 
county board members as eligible to 
associate membership, and set forth that 
they would welcome the organization of 
such associate members into a department 


a 


to be affiliated with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association at such time as the number 
of board members may become sufficiently 
large to effect an organization. 


This movement was started almost a 
year ago and during the past year many 
board members have been associate mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, and a number of counties have had 
their entire board membership paid up as 
associate members. 


We regard this as one of the most signifi- 
cant movements in our plans to promote 
the educational welfare of the State. 


Another group admitted as an associated 
group is the organization of librarians of the 
State. This group has grown to be an 
important factor in our general education 
program, and the effectiveness of their 
work will be enhanced by becoming more 
directly associated with the State organi- 
zation. 


The value of the new attendance laws 
was made manifest by the presence of a 
large group of attendance officers who had 
already effected a tentative organization 
and who had a splendid program which was 
attended by a surprisingly large group of 
interested persons. This group applied for 
and were granted affiliation as an associated 
group. 

The board also recognized the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education as an associated 
group. This organization has before it one 
of the most difficult problems of the day. 
Their affiliation with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association will no doubt result in 
mutual benefit to both as well as to the 
interest of adult education. 


All groups associated with the Kentucky 
Education Association are privileged to 
organize by having their own constitution 
and by-laws, neither of which may in any 
point be in conflict with the constitution of 
the Kentucky Education Association. The 
members of any associated group must hold 
an associate membership or a full member- 
ship in the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 
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Associated groups have no part in the 
management of the Kentucky Education 
Association except as their individual mem- 
bers participate in the selection of delegates 
to the Delegate Assembly, which is the 
legislative body of the Association, the mem- 
bers of which are selected by popular vote 
at the annual meeting of the district as- 
sociations. These delegates are selected 
on the basis of one delegate for each one 

»hundred paid-up members in the parent 
association. 


Our Cover 


WHEN I see a beautiful door I think that 

behind its impressive panels there must 
be something of still greater loveliness upon 
which I may feast my soul when once I have 
passed the lovely portal. 


The door symbolizes entree into wider 
visions of delight, richer vistas where mind 
and spirit may meet in the joyous contem- 
plation of some entrancing beauty. 


Doors are always opening to admit us 
to new and undiscovered worlds—the doors 
of hospitality, the doors of freedom, the doors 
of privilege, the doors of opportunity. 

To thousands of students this month the 
doors of opportunity will be flung open wide, 
even as the doors of privilege close silently 
behind them. Through these opening doors 
countless thousands of young Americans, 
confident and courageous, will enter upon 
the world’s stage of action. For some the 
doors will never open because the pass-key of 
inspiration has been lost along the intricate 
ways that lead to success. 

To the teachers of the world it is given to 
fashion the golden key that will unlock the 
doors to high privilege and exalted oppor- 
tunity. 

—EDITOR. 


At THE last meeting of the Delegate 

Assembly a committee on necrology 
was appointed. This committee would like 
to have the names of all Kentucky teachers 
who have passed to the Great Beyond 


within the last year. The committee is 
composed of H. C. Taylor, R. T. Whit- 
tinghill, Emma J. Woerner; and they are 
asking that any who know of the passing 
of Kentucky school teachers will please 
send the names to the secretary of the 


IF and AND 


F YOU have done 
A first rate job 

And kept the faith 
And caused a child 
To want to learn 
You’ve won a crown 
Although your check 
May have been small. 
Rewards that come 
To those who ioil 
Are more than wealth 
And more than gain 
Of place or state. 
And things we do 
That cause the soul 
To grow and glow 
And make for life 
Its joy and charm 
Are lasting things 
That give the thrill 
To honest toil 
And lift the soul 
From sordid things 
Into the realm 
Of mystic heights 
From which we see 
The charted ways 
Of God’s Eternal purpose. 





Kentucky Education Association. It is 
hoped that the list will be complete by the 
next issue of the JOURNAL. 


The World Federation of 
Education Associations 


HE National Education Association and 

the State Teachers Associations are 
giving more than usual attention to the 
biennial meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, to be held in 
Oxford, England, August 10-17, at the 
same time with the conferences of two 
continental international teachers’ organi- 
zations. 


Plans for entertainment include concerts, 
a garden party, and an amateur dramatic 
performance in one of the most modern 
provincial theaters in England. Excursions 
by river, coach, and rail are being arranged. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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All Else-- Abundant Life for the 


Kentucky Mountaineer 


By JOHN OWEN Gross, 
President Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 


prophesied that unless something was 

done to aid the Kentucky mountaineer 
in his struggle for existence he would 
become a national problem. When the 
report of the Kentucky Relief Commission 
was made for the first ten months of its 
existence it was found that forty-five per 
cent of all the families in the mountainous 
counties of Kentucky had been aided in one 
way or another. Perhaps it can be said 
that the fulfilled prophecy was caused by 
two consecutive drouths and by a crisis of 
gigantic proportion in our economic order. 
These, no doubt, largely neutralized the 
little help that was being given to off-set 
the forces that prompted the prediction. 


ae YEARS ago a citizen of Kentucky 


It will be recognized from what has just 
been said that this article recites studies 
made of the rural life in the mountains of 
Kentucky. These studies, no doubt, will 
vary some from other parts of the total 
mountain area. While some of the general 
conclusions given may be applicable to 
many parts of the total Appalachian area, 
it is well to remember that particular 
sections call for particular approaches. 
It would be presumptuous, since there are 
no comparative data, to say that these days 
are the worst ever known to mountains of 
Kentucky. However, these are the worst 
known to this generation and more delete- 
rious than mountain workers had believed 
were possible to occur. 


The squalor and poverty in which the 
mountains of Kentucky are plunged beggar 
description. A trip through the region 
shows that many kinds of structures— 
stables, cabins, pole pens with roofs, 
dilapidated abandoned houses—offer shelter 
to the many families who have recently re- 
turned to the land or to the poorer families 
who never left. Thestandard of living is so 
low that it is difficult for any who have 
not personally observed to comprehend it. 


A few citations from some recent studies 
will show the plight in which the rural 


mountaineer has been thrust. One study 
that observed the poorest found that these 
families spent eighty-one per cent of their 
income for food, five per cent for rent, 
eight per cent for clothes, four per cent for 
fuel, leaving one per cent for “‘all else.’ 
Other studies show that the failure of the 
mountain man to have anything for his 
needs other than physical is not due to 
extravagance. In a survey made in Knox 
County by Professor W. D. Nichols, head 
of the Department of Rural Economics at 
the University of Kentucky, it was found 
that the total cash income of a group of 
representative families amounted to less 
than $45.00 per family. One-half of 
this total amount was received from the 
Kentucky Relief Commission in the form 
of ‘“‘script.’’ The survey reported that the 
average dwelling house was worth $110.00 
and that the entire capital including the 
land, buildings, livestock, tools, and other 
items of equipment was $551.00. Couple 
with this another study made in 1932 by 
Earl Mayhew, County Agent of Knox 
County, Kentucky, and see the deplorable 
conditions as further revealed. He found 
that fifty-five per cent of the families 
classified as rural did not own a work 
animal—that forty per cent did not have a 
cow; that forty per cent did not own a 
hog—and that eleven per cent did not have 
any chickens. Compared with the other 
poor classes in the nation the mountain 
farmer is right at the bottom of the list. 
The day laborer, after he has cared for life’s 
imperatives, has a sum ranging from fifteen 
per cent to twenty-five per cent for the 
things that are not bread. 

Edwin Markham wrote his ‘‘Man With 
the Hoe’’ after he had seen Millet’s 
world-famous painting of the toiler who 
had been brutalized by labor. The moun- 
tain farmer, entirely consumed in his quest 
for body’s needs, is becoming dead to 
rapture and despair. Emptiness is there, 
and the lackof hope. Concerned only with 
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the necessities of life, he, like the ‘‘Man 
With the Hoe,”’ finds ‘‘the rift of dawn and 
the reddening of the rose’’ to be meaning- 
less. How can it be otherwise when there 
is but one per cent for “‘all else’’? 


Keep in mind that the “‘all else’”’ repre- 
sents the intangibles and imponderables 
that put meaning into life and account for 
the leavening and civilizing influences in 
society, like the church, the school, the 
library, reading materials, etc. These 
things are imperative for well-balanced life 
and are supposed to be complementary 
with daily toil. In this day the expressions 
“labor” and “‘leisure’’ are often put over 
against each other. To some, leisure may 
denote indolence or play, but it contains in 
its fuller meaning what we think of as ‘‘all 
else.” Interlocked with labor it furnishes 
balance to life. Each is strengthened by 
the other’s strength and weakened by the 
other’s weakness. 


George Bernard Shaw has said that 
poverty and not wealth is the root of all 
evil. That the evils of the mountains are 
intimately connected with the growth of 
poverty is evident. The last vestiges of an 
inherent culture are being erased by forces 
that can only be combated by a rise in the 
economic tide. Unless there is found some 
panacea for the dreadful and depressing 
poverty of the hills there is but little chance 
of an effectual interest in the things 
comprising ‘‘all else.” 


All of these things have been said many 
times at the annual meetings of the con- 
ference of southern mountain workers. 
In studying the papers presented in pre- 
vious years One notices that the major prob- 
lem is regarded as an economic one. The 
inability of the rural mountaineer to lift his 
economic level with the rest of the nation 
has resulted in an insulation for those 
live-giving currents which are found only 
in social intercourse, and in an undeveloped 
educational and religious life. This con- 
ference can continue to say that the barren 
economic life of the mountains seriously 
impairs the creation and cultivation of 
life’s ‘‘all else.’ 


While it has been previously recognized 
that the basic problem of the mountains is 
the economic one—there has never been a 
time when mountain workers are as con- 
scious of a source of help toward its solution 
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as today. Past days of agitation and dis- 
cussion have not been in vain, and now if a 
program is made to meet the present 
situation, more can be accomplished to 
destroy the depressing poverty during this 
decade than in the past three. 


This statement is made because of the 
conviction now found among leaders that 
the solution to the problem is too great for 
mountain workers and mountain institu- 
tions alone. Mountain life can only come 
into its own through a program of rehabili- 
tation and construction. This task is too 
big for any group or state and can be ac- 
complished only by help coming from the 
national government. This has already 
been recognized by the administration in 
Washington. A direct step was taken 
toward rehabilitation with the organization 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and this 
corporation has awakened among the 
people of the mountains of Tennessee and 
North Carolina hope for life in the more 
satisfying force. 


Another governmental agency charged 
with the helping of the economically 
depressed mountaineer is the division sub- 
sistence homesteads of the Department of 
the Interior. This or another organiza- 
tion with large resources incorporated for 
the same purpose, is the Moses to whom the 
surplus population in the rugged, steep, 
non-productive submarginal lands of the 
mountain area must lead them out to a 
more productive land. There is little hope 
for the development of the ‘‘all else”’ of life 
on land so steep that it is suitable only for 
permanent forests. In the rugged section 
at the head of Stinking Creek in Knox 
County, Kentucky, it was found that the 
average cash income of the families 
averaged $20.00. There is a high correla- 
tion between poverty and the scarcity of 
tillable level land for farming. Less than 
one-half of one per cent of Leslie County, 
Kentucky, is bottom land. That county 
had the largest per cent of its population | 
on relief of any county in Kentucky, and 
limited opportunity for life abundant there 
has long been proverbial. In the whole 
region where subsistence farming is impos- 
sible it is now evident that it is necessary 
to help a large proportion of the population 
to move to a more favorable location. 
This, as Professor W. D. Nichols of the 
University of Kentucky says, will have to 
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be done slowly and perhaps ona voluntary 
basis. A considerable period will be 
required so as to avoid abrupt social change. 
The so-called unwillingness of the moun- 
taineer to move out in order to better his 
condition has been greatly exaggerated. 
Studies made show that he has done it in 
the past and is doing it now in some moun- 
tain sections. An attitude study made at 
Union College found that many evinced 
not merely a willingness but an eagerness 
to do so. 


The depression has brought the mountain 
farmers to have a different attitude toward 
farming. One thing a county agent said, 
“‘T can see how this county can be developed 
but I cannot make the people see it.” 
From the loss of income from coal and tim- 
ber there has come a desire to see. This 
is a day when the mountain farmer is teach- 
able and somewhat stripped of the heavy 
layers of pioneer individualism. In Knox 
County, Kentucky, a plan is being worked 
in a modest way to help farmers to secure 
the maximum returns from their crop lands. 
It was found by survey that at least thirty 
per cent of the bottom land in that county 
is too wet for cultivation since the water 
table along the creeks, raised by obstruc- 
tions, stands within a few inches of the 
surface of the land. On this land, willows, 
bull-rushes, water birch, swamp elders 
thrive, but crops for human foods will not. 
Cleaning the stream beds, cutting brush 
and trees from the banks, and in some 
instances straightening the creeks has 
lowered the water level in many acres, and 
that land has been so treated that its pro- 
ductiveness averages well with that in 
other parts of the State. Such a program 
to reclaim all wet land would thus increase 
acreage and productiveness so that hillside 
farming would be eliminated. The lower 
slopes could then be utilized for pastures 
and meadows, and the steeper lands could 
be returned to forests. 


There must accompany these efforts in 
economic rehabilitation and land reclama- 
tion a plan of education for the people for 
whom the change is being made, they will 
need to understand why the water levels in 
the creeks should be lowered so they can 
help to keep them clean. They will need 
to understand further why a system of 
farming that includes only the growing of 
corn must give way to a system that 
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includes a larger variety of stable food 
crops. 


Such a plan of rehabilitation, including 
both the land reclamation and the educa- 
tional program to accompany it, is possible 
without a much larger expenditure, if any, 
than is now being made by the relief and 
kindred organizations in the mountains. 
The point of the approach needs to be 
shifted from immediate alleviation to 
correction. With the money now being 
spent in most of the mountain counties for 
direct and work relief the land reclamation 
can be completed. The present expendi- 
ture for administration and investigation 
would support the educational program. 
Social workers employed by the relief 
organizations should be selected with the 
view of securing persons qualified to pro- 
mote a program of adult education and 
personal service. From the list of un- 
employed teachers and college trained 
persons it is possible to find individuals who 
can direct the recipients of relief into 
significant and effective remedial practices. 
The repaying of the vast sum of money now 
being spent for relief will be done more 
willingly if it is used for something other 
than immediate existence. Give the moun- 
tain man a chance to earn the sustenance 
money in meaningful labor and he will be 


“able to make his mountain area yield him a 


margin for “‘all else’’ and at the same time 
he will be spared the ravages now being 
made on his character and self-respect by 
the “‘dole” of direct relief. 


The task for the religious, educational, 
and social workers who are now in the 
mountains will not end if the government 
proceeds to do for the mountains what is 
its evident social obligations. In fact, the 
future of the mountains will depend 
greatly on correlation of the efforts of the 
present mountain workers and the govern- 
mental program. Mountain life in its 
entirety needs rehabilitating and without 
a concomitant program to reconstruct and 
build the church, school, and social life the 
objective of giving an abundant life to 
mountain people will not be realized. 


The mountain school as we know it now 
must be brought to a new understanding 
of its purpose if the mountain man is to 
enjoy life’s best things. As it is now it is 
almost a nonentity in creating an interest 
in the beautiful, the clean, and the moral. 
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The children attend school housed in drab 
buildings where there is little or nothing 
about the physical surroundings to suggest 
beauty. The teacher in all probability 
comes from a home with few if any cultural 
advantages. In one chance out of three 
he has secured the position not because of 
ability, fitness, or training, but through 
kinship, purchase, or political pull. This 
fact alone, apart from the others mentioned, 
places the child in an atmosphere that is 
morally depressing and aids in the dete- 
rioration of mountain life. From these 
poorly taught schools less than half of the 
children who start in the first grade reach 
the eighth. They may be classed as 
literates and then escape the future cam- 
paign to stamp out illiteracy, but they have 
no sense of personal responsibility and drift 
without moral or mental moorings to 
become menaces. They terrorize whole 
communities with their promiscuous shoot- 
ing, threats of barn burnings, they make 
evening church services or other gatherings 
impossible. In Pulaski County, Kentucky, 
during the week of March 14th, seventeen 
were indicted on one bill and sentenced to 
jail for disturbing public worship. These 
boys are the fruits of schools dominated by 
political nepotism and bartering. 


Over against this kind of educational 
system place the better settlement schools 
of our mountain area. These generally 
develop a desire for an education, reach the 
homes of the pupils, and secure the sympa- 
thetic support of the parents. They exert 
a refining influence upon their communities 
and these centers usually possess more of 
the “‘all else’’ of life than any other places 
apart from the county seat town. 


Mr. Campbell years ago indicated that 
the greatest service of the church schools 
to the mountains would be in making 
possible a new type of school that would 
serve the country. This school, he said, 
would meet the economic needs of the 
highlands and open the way for a richer and 
fuller life. Some little progress has been 
recorded in this direction since the state- 
ment was made, but not nearly as much as 
could have been if the leaders in this field 
had visualized a wider program than 
offered by our public school system. In 
many cases settlement schools have fol- 
lowed public schools rather than led. This 
is evinced by overemphasizing college 


preparatory curriculum, and failing to 
introduce new social science and vocational 
studies. 


The main factor in making for the success 
for these settlement projects had been the 
centralization of the interests of the people. 
By establishing the schools, church, and 
often the health center in the location the 
main interests of a people are centered 
there. These together generate life and 
from the center ebbs and flows inspiration. 
When a man goes to church in one place, 
to the store in another, and sends his 
children to school in another, his interests 
are divided so that it is hard to create 
solidarity, it is obvious that when a church 
or other organization goes into a com- 
munity and with its additional resources 
helps to develop those latent resources in 
the community, its educational responsi- 
bility ends when that community or county 
reaches the place where it can take over 
the educational work. Recognition of this 
would make it possible to institute a 
similar program in another place or places 
and by unifying the interests of the people 
establish a chain of centers across the area 
in which it works. Past experience indicates 
that county boards of education will give 
willing support to such work. This plan 
would also aid in correcting the nepotism 
and politics connected with the public 
school program. Do not be misled on the 
reason why the settlement schools have 
enjoyed such a large freedom from political 
maneuverings. The major reason is the 
fact that the people themselves give the 
protection. When they believe that some- 
thing worth while is being done by an 
organization they protect and support it. 


The indigenous mountain church has 
proved itself incapable of furnishing the 
people with the true incentive for “all 
else.’”’ Its houses of worship are unpainted, 
unkempt, single-room buildings. There is 
nothing about them to suggest worship. 
The church of the mountains is still closely 
connected to pioneer days. The one-room 
buildings reveal no interest in religious 
education. The entrance into the Chris- 
tian life is still through an emotional 
conversion, and the entire emphasis is 
placed on it with little or no interest in 
training or culture. The preaching is in 
line with the theological positions held in 
the first of the 19th century. The Chris- 
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tian ethics with its emphasis upon the 
value of life, social justice, and integrity 
is not the passion of the preacher. Most 
of the preaching and singing of the services 
centers about the world tocome. The one 
cure for the present hardships is to escape 
from them to a better place. <A protracted 
meeting is held to enlist converts for the 
next world, and when the revival is over 
the program of the church with the excep- 
tion of an intermittent service is ended. 

It has been said often that leaders are 
needed to give the mountain people an 
opportunity to have the cultural and 
spiritual values of the church. There can 
be little disposition to debate this subject for 
itis true. Yet, there are in the mountains 
today a large number of trained young 
people, products of colleges and settle- 
ment schools, who are unable to register 
their influence because of the antipathy of 
the religious leaders to trained workers. 
Preachers named by the Rev. L. C. Kelley, 
Pineville, Kentucky, ‘‘Mock Humility 
Preachers,’’ have created such a strong 
sentiment against training that those 
young people ready to serve in a large way 
are helpless. 

It is evident that a new stream of religious 
life must flow through the mountains. No 
lasting change can be made without the 
dynamic furnished by the Christian re- 
ligion. The changing of the socio-economic 
condition demands a more rational religious 
setting if religion has a place in the culture 
of the people. Increasing the number of 
centers as mentioned in connection with 
education will increase the opportunity for 
religious service. This will shift the 
responsibility upon the local education 
units for school work and make a larger 
place for the trained preacher. With the 
unchurched of our rural counties ranging 
from 50 per cent to 92 per cent of the 
population it can be quickly observed that 
the program to reach the vast area must be 
enlarged. Such a program should be 
aggressively religious and should follow the 
suggestion coming out of the long discus- 
sion of re-thinking missions to separate 
evangelistic work from every kind of effort 
that is mere bait. 

In this same connection churches in 
mountain county seats need to take larger 
responsibilities in helping solve the moun- 
tain religious problems. In the county 
seat towns the leading denominations have 


churches that compare favorably with 
churches of the same size in towns of the 
same population elsewhere. Located as 
they are in the midst of a great missionary 
field it is distressing to find that their 
missionary activities are limited to making 
a subscription or contribution to a mission 
board and sometimes studying the entire 
obligation of the church to the mountain 
people, but it is reasonable to believe that 
if they would add their personal service to 
mission board’s gifts much more could be 
accomplished. 

Likewise, a mountain worker needs to 
create a consciousness of the mountain 
problems in the mountain-area. This can 
be done through sectional meetings for 
discussion of mountain problems. In all 
our county seats and towns ferments an 
insidious complacency toward the under- 
privileged people of the mountains. Citi- 
zens sometimes but a generation removed 
from the rural territory live in indifference 
toward the plight of their own people. 
Their spirit frequently neutralizes the 
enthusiasm of trained mountain youth. 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, 
and the Schoolmasters’ Club of the Upper 
Cumberland Valley for the past two years 
have been conducting an institute of public 
affairs where business and professional men 
from six mountain counties come together 
to discuss problems patent to southeastern 
Kentucky. These meetings have resulted 
already in wide publicity being given to 
local conditions, and they have increased 
the conviction among the leaders that the 
mountain problem is ‘‘ours” and that ‘‘we”’ 
must do something about it. 

The opportunity for the mountain 
worker today to aid in correcting poverty 
and giving some of “all else,’’ because of 
the concern of the government about the 
mountaineer’s welfare, is greater than in 
any previous time. The work that is now 
being conducted by churches, foundation 
and private organizations should be care- 
fully correlated with the plan of the govern- 
ment. All of the present programs need 
to be carefully investigated so that the 
most effective means of making the moun- 
tain life meaningful and satisfying will be 
used. More approaches toward the solu- 
tion of mountain problems should be made 
from within, and the resources of leader- 
ship and property now dormant should be 
used. 





The High School Curriculum 


of Tomorrow 


By T. W. OLIVER, 
Pikeville City Schools 


HE PURPOSE of the high school 
curriculum is to hand on the funded 
capital of civilization in a large way. 

The vast stores of knowledge, skill, right 
habits, etc., gathered through the many 
years of the past, are thus termed the 
funded capital. As man played his role in 
the drama of life, social institutions have 
grown up from the solution of difficulties 
and problems as they arose in the history 
of the evolvement of civilization. More- 
over, every convenience of man has thus 
been worked out from a pin to a modern 
city. These experiences, solutions, and 
social institutions, etc., of our forebearers 
are ever changing in the march of civiliza- 
tion. Day by day society is growing more 
complex. Science and technology are play- 
ing important roles in this onward march. 


The high school curriculum of tomorrow 
must be different from that of today. 
Then, again, our present curriculum for 
the most part was worked out more espe- 
cially for those who enter the learned pro- 


fessions of life. However, the nine-tenths 
who did very little in high school formerly 
have been driven into our schools by the 
compulsory school laws. In justice to 
them, it becomes imperative that the 
reorganization of the curriculum be made 
to meet the present demands of society. 
These people will likely work with their 
hands and must be trained accordingly. 
Of course sufficient general training must 
be given to make good citizens. The tra- 
ditional high school curriculum is not 
adapted to the requirements of modern life 
for the masses with such wide-spread pupil 
interests. 


Another crying need for the revision of 
the high school curriculum is more adequate 
training for the large amount of leisure that 
has been thrust upon us. With shorter 
working hours, millions will have practically 
half of life left after hours of sleep and labor 
have been accounted for. We are con- 
fronted with a difficult social situation. 


Someone has said, “It will be harder to 
teach people how to use leisure rightly than 
it has been to teach them how to make a 
living.” 

The great depression which we have 
just gone through has taught many things. 
We have begun to work out a new social 
order. Our mistakes have given us a 
sounder philosophy in dealing with social 
and economic problems. The subject 
matter of the curriculum of today brought 
us to the verge of ruin. Our new philosophy 
of society and business must be handed on 
through a reorganized curriculum. 

The high school of tomorrow will be 
different from that of today and the 
demands upon it will be far greater. The 
curriculum of today will be as an outgrown 
coat, much too small in every way. We 
shall likely have an eight year high school 
tomorrow—four years junior high school 
and four years senior high school. The 
junior high school will include grades 
seven to ten and the senior high school will 
include grades eleven and twelve and the 
junior college which grew out of the high 
school from the standpoint of demand and 
maintenance and rightfully belongs to it 
according to my way of thinking. The 
school building will be kept open from 
seven in the morning to ten o’clock at 
night. The compulsory school attendance 
age will be raised from sixteen to possibly 
twenty. The high school doors will be 
thrown open to adults who have never had 
a chance in earlier life and to those who are 
forced to readjust themselves in our ever- 
changing social and economic order. The 
curriculums will be so ordered as to offer 
those things needed in life by youth and . 
adults. 


In short the high school of tomorrow 
will have many features of the opportunity 
school for adults. The school will be 
manned by trained instructors, both in 
occupations and professions, who will give 
training on the job, in the shop, in the 
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office, or schoolroom. Many of these 
students will care nothing for credit but 
will want real service in life adjustments. 


Doctor Copeland, head of the Crime 
Commission of the United States, tells us 
that the nation is spending from twelve to 
thirteen billions of dollars on crime annually 
—one dollar out of every four which we 
make in the United States. The age of 
the largest group of criminals is nineteen 
and the age of the second largest group is 
eighteen—mere children. These will be 
kept busy in the future high school, acquir- 
ing a fuller and richer preparation for life 
until twenty years of age. Applied citizen- 
ship will be stressed more and more. In 
the place of spending four times as much on 
crime as we spend on education, we shall 
spend far more on education and eliminate 
a larger portion of crime. 


Why have we not heeded the cry for real 
curricular adjustments long since? There 
are more reasons than one. In the first 
place, the high school curriculum is bound 
by traditions. The college, self-appointed 
foster father, has dictated the high school 
curriculum these years. For example— 
mathematics was demanded by the college 
for mental discipline but we have exploded 
that theory. However, mathematics is 
still demanded by the college, and we are 
still teaching mathematics. Unless the 
high school conforms to the demands of the 
college, the institution is relegated to the 
limbo of the forgotten. 


The high school teachers are trained in 
academic subject matter and in the atmos- 
phere of the academic college. These 
trained teachers return to the high school 
“set”? in the academic way of thinking, 
thus again our high schools remain bound 
by tradition. One prominent educator 
made this statement, “high schools result 
from academic trained teachers intolerant 
of anything not in their field and almost as 
innocent of live knowledge of the present 
everyday world as a cloistered monk.” 


Again the secondary textbooks have 
been written by college teachers, thus 
handing on traditional material. More 
recently high school instructors have begun 
to write textbooks, but they received their 
training in the atmosphere of the traditional 
college. They follow suit or try to imitate 
the college textbook writers. From another 
angle the textbook handicaps curricular 


adjustments. Doctor Judd puts forth 
this thesis, “the curriculum will remain 
static so long as American schools are 
dependent to the extent which they now 
are on highly condensed textbooks that 
aim to cover in a single volume all the 
material on a given subject.” 


In the face of this non-conformity to 
real life needs, many secondary schools 
have sprung up to meet these demands. 
Among these are to be found the vocational 
school, the trade school, the continuation 
school, the shop, etc. Thus education 
is made far more expensive than it should 


be. 


In my judgment, the junior high school 
is the strategic point to begin a more 
intensive offensive for a real life prepara- 
tory curriculum. The junior school may 
be thus hailed by curriculum makers in the 
field of secondary education because it is 
new and not bound by tradition. It will 
permit a general reorganization of subject 
matter and the proper adaptations at the 
most critical period in the life of every boy 
and girl. Many things may be introduced 
unfettered by tradition except in a limited 
way. 


It is the consensus of opinion that the 
proper way to project the high school 
curriculum of tomorrow to meet real life 
needs and life situations is to accept funda- 
mental principles underlying life prepara- 
tory purposes for the reorganization of the 
curriculum which have been thought out 
by leading educational experts in the field 
of curriculum-making and_ educational 
analysis. The Reviewing Committee of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in 1918 worked out 
seven such fundamental principles called 
the ‘‘cardinal principles” for the reorgani- 
zation of education. These are health, 
command of the fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocations, citi- 
zenship, the worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character. These ‘‘cardinal prin- 
ciples” are for teaching and cover the field 
admirably. Yet these principles have not 
been analyzed minutely by this committee 
or any other from that good day until this. 
The great need has been to translate these 
several principles into usable forms for 
our secondary schools. If they had been 
translated into subject matter as suggested, 
we would be far better off than we are 
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today. The Twenty-Sixth Year Book, 
Parts I and II, give us an excellent sum- 
mary of such principles and there are many 
other outstanding studies; but I have 
planned to touch upon one of the first and 
one of the last of such studies. 

A more recent study which I wish to 
discuss briefly is that of the North Central 
Association which controls the finest 
secondary schools of the world. This 
association has turned out the best piece 
of curricular work which has yet been done. 
They have developed functional units 
through ultimate and immediate objectives 
based on preparation for life as the function 
of the high school. The ultimate objec- 
tives are health, leisure occupations, social 
relationships, and vocational preparation. 
Under each one of the major objectives are 
arranged the same four groups of immediate 
objectives such as acquiring fruitful knowl- 
edge, right habits of conduct and skill, 
and developing interests, appreciation, 
ideals, etc. 

A pattern of these objectives is sent 
forth with samples of functional units fully 
worked out. The administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers must build their own 
curriculums with functional units around 
life preparatory purposes. Those who have 
charge of our high schools in the future 
will be curriculum makers. They will be 
far more efficient because their interests 
through detail analysis and right view- 
points will have been fixed upon the role 
of the curriculum in preparing students 
for real life. Those who want to get a 
glimpse of the high school curriculum of 
the future should get one of the late 
manuals of the North Central Association. 

A little more definite idea of the high 
school curriculum of tomorrow may be had 
through the study of curricular trends. 
Social studies are making rapid strides 
today as well as social integrative activities 
such as pupil participation in school govern- 
ment and a wide range of extra curricular 
activities which give a very necessary 
training in a democratic society. Through 
such participation and training, the pupil 
comes to understand and respect the 
demands of society. In this new adjust- 
ment emphasis must be placed on com- 
munity life and community needs. Greater 
opportunity for self-expression in group 
relationships should be provided for than 
heretofore. A wider range of vocations, of 


social groups, and of people of other lands 
and their problems must be stressed that 
all class prejudice may be eliminated. 
One educator has said, “ignorance of other 
tasks than one’s own breeds lack of sympa- 
thy and results in separation of groups 
from groups.” 


Industrial arts are being emphasized 
more than ever before. With an eight- 
year high school, differentiation may be 
delayed that more training in common may 
be given before lines of cleavage begin. 
The idea is that the curriculum should 
provide sufficient general training for the 
thinking of the community to be guided 
along similar lines. May it be said that 
those who specialize in trades should have 
broader training than offered now by the 
trade schools to insure good citizenship, 
and again that no such situation should be 
allowed to develop in this country as now 
exists in Germany in the form of a stratified 
society. Trades and other curricular ad- 
justments in the future will better serve 
individual differences, thus decreasing 
the number of pupils eliminated from 
school because they are different. It is 
agreed that if such individual difference be 
not provided for, it will be as hurtful and 
as far reaching in a democracy as the 
stratified curriculums. Trades will come 
in for their share of adult students who must 
readjust themselves in the ever-changing 
economic order. 


More students are demanding com- 
mercial training than heretofore. A large 
list of commercial subjects are offered, but 
little chance is given to specialize. The 
financial wrecks wrought by the depression 
have shown the needs for more up-to-date 
business methods. In short, business edu- 
cation is here to stay if the signs have been 
rightly read. 


Physical education and health activities 
will be given place in the curriculum of 
tomorrow. The calamity of the World 
War taught us the shortsightedness of 
neglect in this field. More stress is being . 
placed upon physical training for the 
individual rather than so much athletic 
furor. 

To be brief, household arts are gaining 
in importance from the standpoint of 
demand. This is one subject that will aid 
greatly in raising standards of living. It is 
also a fertile field for adult education. Fine 
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arts, music, and dramatics will be given 
larger places in the curriculums of tomorrow. 
These will help to provide admirably for 
the great amount of leisure that is now 
ours. English will hold a prominent place 
in the new curriculum, but will likely lose 
the exalted place which it has held in the 
traditional curriculum. Reading will be 
stressed more and more. Science is not 
gaining, but we are living in a scientific age 
and science will be retained in the most 
practical forms. The old traditional sub- 
jects, such as mathematics and Latin, must 
face a struggle for existence. They are 
losing the prestige and rank awarded them 
in the traditional curriculum. 

On the whole the high school curriculum 
of tomorrow will be so ordered and adapted 
as to function in real life. It will be 
inclusive of all worth-while activities of 
man as far as it is feasible. 


SUMMARY 


The high school curriculum of to- 
morrow will be different from that 
of today for these reasons: 

. The funded capital of civilization is 
ever-changing. 

. The masses, who must make a living 
with their hands, have been forced 
into high school with a traditional 
curriculum. 

. Our leisure has been doubled over 
night, so to speak. 

. The depression showed social and 
economic weakness, which must be 
adjusted at once. 

. The high school and the demands 
upon it will be different. 


Why does the high school curricu- 
lum resist changes? 
. The high school curriculum is domi- 
nated by the college. 
. College influence gives teachers a 
traditional mind ‘‘set.” 


. The traditional atmosphere pervades 
textbooks. 


The strategic approach to more rapid 
curricular changes is through the 
junior high school, which is not 
bound by traditions. 


The principles underlying the con- 
struction of functional units are 


those most likely to function in 
the future high school curriculums. 


V. The high school curricular trends of 
today give us some idea, at least, 
of the high school curriculums of 
tomorrow. 


A World Goodwill Day Message 
to Young People 


By Joy ELMER Morean, Editor 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association 


WORLD goodwill is a glorious ideal and 
it should be held before us in our 
homes and churches as an ideal. But we 
shall get nowhere in achieving it until we 
understand better the concrete issues which 
enter into the international life: Such 
matters as private profit out of munitions; 
arms conferences in which the conferees 
themselves are men who make a business 
of war, chosen from the army and navy 
bureaucracies of the world; conferences on 
international trade without a full apprecia- 
tion of the importance of vigorous national 
life and well-being as the only sound basis 
of stable international life. 

War is a serious threat today. No one 
can see beyond the year. Under such 
circumstances we need to be particularly 
careful about the men who are sent to 
Congress. Support no man or woman for 
such an exalted position unless your con- 
fidence in his intelligence and integrity is 
such that you would be willing to have him 
vote to send you to your death upon a 
foreign field. 

This generation will probably have the 
opportunity to determine the political 
forms of the world for several centuries to 
come. It would appear that those forms 
will either be democratic or that govern- 
ment will revert to the old despotisms with 
all the long struggle to be gone through 
again. Democracy is a difficult form of 
government but it is the only form that can 
give the masses of the people a share in 
determining their own destiny. For the 
saving and improving of democracy, no 
sacrifice is too great; and the emphasis in 
our day must be on economic as well as 
political democracy, for without economic 
security there can be no political liberty. 





English in the Intermediate Grades 


By MABEL MALLory, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


T IS easy for us to get an exaggerated 
opinion of our own particular work. 
We English teachers are prone to think 

our subject quite important in spite of the 
contrary evidence of nine-year-old Nettie 
who reported, ‘‘Ma said there ain’t no use 
in studyin’ English nohow. She never 
studied no English, and she got married; 
Aunt Gertrude never studied no English, 
and neither did Cousin Ella, and they both 
got married!”’ 


Since we do not have the same aspirations 
for Nettie that her mother has, we persist 
in thinking that English is quite important. 
It is one tool that is used in every class. 
Whether we will or not, we are teaching 
English every class period and every play 
period. The English a child hears is the 
English he will speak. 


For this very reason English probably 
more than any other subject meets with 
great obstacles in the way of habits fixed 
at home. When a child hears, “I seen,” 
“have saw,” “he don’t,” etc., at home, we 
are quite optimistic to think that we can 
change his speaking habits. Still I think 
we can help him. If we can get a class to 
be speech conscious, we have gone a long 
way. Obviously, the teacher herself must 
first be speech conscious. I want my pupils 
to be as good-English conscious as the dog 
in the story that all my English classes 
enjoy. The story says that a tramp was 
standing at a back door commanding a dog, 

“Lay down! Lay down, doggie, lay 
down, I say!” 


The dog showed no signs of responding, 
sO a small bystander came forward with 
the information, 


“You'll have to say, ‘lie down,’ mister. 
That dog’s a Boston terrier!” 


English work is fun. If there is a 
separate period for it, the English period 
should be one of the most enjoyable ones 
of the day. Percival Chubb rightly says 
in ‘The Teaching of English, Revised”’: 


_ “Every normal child wants to talk, sing, and 
listen, memorize and imitate, make-believe, dance. 


To teach English is not to give medicine to a resisting 
child, but to take hold of these natural impulsions 
and to feed and wisely guide them.” 


With this in mind, then, we try to guide 
various means of self expression. The 
first of these I want to discuss is the club. 
Every intermediate class should be allowed 
to have some sort of club. There is no 
question about its purposefulness in the 
minds of the children. Their enjoyment 
of being on programs and of planning in 
committees should be gratified because, 
besides the English values, they gain 
confidence in expressing themselves. I 
have heard many adults wishing they could 
preside over a meeting or make a speech 
with as much poise as our intermediate 
grade children. 


The club may take the form of a home- 
room club in which questions of school or 
room loyalty and discipline are discussed. 
Here ability to criticize diplomatically and 
to accept criticism gracefully is developed. 


The English club is the most versatile 
form as it may include many kinds of 
programs. My English club meets every 
two weeks at the regular English period. 
The children conduct their own elections in 
a business-like way and with great enthu- 
siasm for their candidates. A different pro- 
gram committee has charge of the program 
each time. At first every child kept the 
minutes of the meetings. These were 
corrected and returned to the children. 
After all were able to write up minutes 
correctly, that duty was left to the secre- 
tary. The programs consist of book 
reports, recommendations of books, original 
poems, favorite poems, reviews of magazine 
stories and articles, puppet shows—both 
original and copied, debates on things the - 
children are really interested in, jokes, 
riddles, some musical numbers, radio 
imitations, reports on first-hand research 
such as an interview with the fire chief 
during Fire Prevention Week, and plays 
both original and out of books. 


One club held an English clinic after 
each meeting. They had the doctor with 
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his medicine bag, long coat, and silk hat; 
and the nurse with a head-band and apron. 
The doctor criticized the English used 
during the program. The nurse criticized 
the posture of speakers and officers, and 
the speakers criticized the audience. 


The co-operative play is a valuable 
activity whether used as regular class work 
or as a club project. One _ successful 
co-operative play was a Book Week play 
worked out by a fifth grade. The idea 
in the teacher’s mind came partly from 
Book Week literature, but by class discus- 
sion the children revised it enough to make 
it their own. They first decided they 
wanted to prepare a Book Week assembly 
program. Next came the decision to 
represent their favorite book characters. 
The class worked together to compile the 
list of characters to be represented, and to 
decide who would make a good “Tom 
Sawyer,” or “Hitty.”” They decided that 
each character should make his own speech 
introducing himself and telling one or two 
incidents about himself. When these were 
written, revised, and read to the class 
someone said he wished they could make a 
play out of it some way. With the teacher’s 
help they decided that a beginning and an 
ending would do this satisfactorily. After 
many suggestions were discussed, they 
decided to have a book fairy introducing 
these people to a little boy and girl who 
did not like to read. They then appointed 
children to be the boy, the girl, their 
mother, and the fairy. These characters 
wrote their own lines. They had the 
mother trying to persuade the children to 
read for themselves instead of having her 
read to them. The children were to fall 
asleep and in their dreams have all the book 
characters come and talk to them, being 
called forth by the book fairy. When 
they awoke they were to be enthusiastic 
about becoming better acquainted with 
these fascinating people. 


The play took very little practicing. 
Each child had written his own lines and 
could change them at will. The costuming 
was kept as simple as possible and left 
entirely in the hands of the children. Some- 
one had a good Robinson Crusoe hat, 
while another child knew where he could 
get a sword for King Arthur, and thus the 
costumes were collected. The result was 
an entertaining play in which every child 


had the pride of authorship and the experi- 
ence of co-operating in producing some- 
thing for the group. 


Another successful co-operative play was 
the one the fourth grade worked out about 
the coming of the Pilgrims. It was under- 
taken after an extensive reading of Pilgrim 
stories. This group divided into four 
committees, each working out a different 
act. The four acts showed the Pilgrims in 
England preparing to leave, in Holland 
planning for America, on the Mayflower, 
and the first year in America ending with 
the Thanksgiving feast. Each group chose 
a leader and worked out its own actions. 
Each group presented its act to the whole 
group for criticism and suggestions which 
were plentiful. Then they tried again 
using the suggestions which they approved. 
They were so full of their story that the 
lines were nearly always spontaneous. No 
two practices were ever the same, but the 
final play was a success and went off with- 
out a hitch although the teacher was 
surprised to see some new action never used 
in apractice. They were living their parts. 
They got the joy of producing something 
acceptable, and had great fun in doing it. 


Another source of purposeful English 
activity is the puppet show with which 
every room should be equipped. So far 
we have used only finger puppets and paper 
puppets mounted on sticks. Our theater 
is made of beaver board mounted on a 
frame of light lumber. This is more 
elaborate than necessary, for a box with a 
hole in the bottom standing on a table 
suffices very well. For puppet shows we 
use Original ideas as well as stories from 
books. We have made health plays show- 
ing the health fairy remonstrating with 
cigarettes and coffee; thrift plays showing 
a thrifty boy and a spendthrift and what 
became of them; Safety First plays where 
Sure Pop, the Safety Scout, taught some 
careless child a lesson; good English plays 
where the careless child found it paid to 
be careful of his English; and many others. 
The script for the puppets is required to 
pass inspection by the teacher who insists 
upon correct sentences, capitals, and other 
mechanical features. 

I have not discussed oral themes, book 
reports, and other such activities, for we are 
rather sure to have plenty of them at all 
times. 
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While oral English still receives great 
emphasis in the intermediate grades, we 
must begin to concern ourselves also with 
written forms. How to get all the practice 
we think necessary and still have the 
writing grow out of life situations is the 
problem. Only if the subjects for compo- 
sition and the occasions for them are tied 
up with real experience will the practice be 
valuable. 

We find a real purpose for writing “thank 
you” letters after Christmas, after the 
Parent-Teacher Association has given us 
a picture, after some musician has played 
for us, or the American Legion has pre- 
sented a new flag. If there are not too 
many absences the children are interested 
in writing to absent members and children 
who move away. If the children work out 
a score sheet for judging their letters 
allowing a certain number of points for 
correct heading, for correct closing phrase, 
etc., they will be interested in producing 
more perfect letters. Friendly letters to 
foreign children have been one of our most 
interesting and profitable projects. Besides 
the English values and the social science 
values, the world friendship value is incal- 
culable. We start a correspondence by 
writing to ‘‘A Sixth Grade Boy in Amster- 
dam, Holland.’”’ Only one such letter has 
ever failed to bring an answer. 


It is not so easy to find opportunities for 
business letters, but requests for pamphlets 
and samples are sometimes necessary, and 
we can sometimes create necessities for 
them if we are watching for opportunities. 


Other fairly successful opportunities for 
written themes or stories come after excur- 
sions of any kind, but I try not to take the 
joy out of the trip by having too much 
written work about it. Often after finish- 
ing a unit in reading the children are full 
enough of the subject or spirit of the 
material to write similar stories. After 
reading Baron Munchausen stories we 
nearly always like to see if we can write 
some taller stories—and we nearly always 
succeed! After reading of Sindbad’s voy- 
ages, we like to write modern Sindbad 
stories, and I’m sure Sindbad himself 
would hang his head at his feeble attempts 
if he could see ours! 


One group became inspired by hearing 
“Hitty, Her First Hundred Years” to write 
their own autobiographies. These proved 


to be one of the most treasured pieces of 
work for the year. They entailed the 
bringing forth of many baby books and 
much checking with mothers. The results 
were treasured by both parents and 
children. 


The members of the class leaving the 
building may write of what they would do 
to improve the school. These sometimes 
prove enlightening to the teacher! 


Original compositions need not be long. 
If they can master the three-paragraph- 
story or composition they have done well. 
They should see that every composition 
has an interesting beginning, or introduc- 
tion; a middie part, or the action; and a 
good conclusion. This should be the mini- 
mum requirement for a composition. 


I want to discuss one more form of 
written work. This is the school or room 
newspaper. Do not neglect a newspaper 
because you think you have not the facili- 
ties for it. One sheet made on the simplest 
kind of hectograph serves as a wonderful 
incentive for good original stories, poems, 
and well written news stories. My latest 
experience with a newspaper was one 
published bi-monthly by a sixth-grade 
class. The position of editor was attained 
by a month’s record of carefully written 
work in all subjects. Two critics were 
appointed each time from the ranks of 
those who always had good papers. After 
the critics and editor were appointed, each 
issue was left entirely in the hands of the 
children. Atan English period every second 
week a group of reporters was chosen to 
visit every room in the building and 
gather news. In this way everyone got a 
turn at writing up something from obser- 
vation. They visited their chosen rooms 
and conferred with the teacher if she was 
not too busy. If she was, they wrote their 
articles from just what they saw going on. 
These articles, together with the general 
news items which had been written by the 
remainder of the class, were handed to the 
critics who supervised revision until they 
were in perfect form and ready for the 
editor. The editor arranged them in the 
order of importance and in their proper 
classes and supervised the typing of the 
master copy for the hectograph. This 
particular class had two children who could 
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The Character-Training Value of 
Modern Language Study 


By LILLIAN ELRop, 


Chairman Romance Language Department, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SSUMING no dividing line between 
character-education and citizenship, 
and that the ideal form of citizenship 

is to be found in the democratic way of life, 
I shall endeavor to point out the possibili- 
ties of character-training to be found in 
the study of modern languages. 

What a small circumscribed goal we set 
ourselves when we mention ‘‘Democracy”’ 
unless we think of it in terms of ‘World 
Democracy,” unless we strive to become 
not merely citizens of Louisville, or Ken- 
tucky, or the United States, but citizens of 
the world. Our sympathies must be 
enlarged beyond immediate family circle 
of native country to include a world-wide 
community of human brotherhood, if we 
are to reach another more worthy goal, 
that of universal peace. 

We must escape the bonds of nationalism! 
How we prate of the “American Ideal of 
Democracy” as if the ideal could be re- 
stricted to possess nationality, when we 
had better commit ourselves to the task of 
examining the historic development of the 
ideal and thus by the scientific method of 
analytic observation arrive at a larger 
interpretation of the meaning of fellow- 
ship. 

Where then shall we begin in our study 
of community life? With the Greeks? 
Yes, if time permits; if not, then in the 
modern world where we can, by seeking 
the relation between present-day effects 
and past causes of success or failure, 
extend the scope of our conception. 


But before we can evaluate the struggle 
of a people we must understand that people, 
for only through understanding are their 
motives made intelligible to us. How then, 
can we understand the nations so remote 
from us? I submit the study of their 
language as one of the ways. Language 
is as yet the only means of communicating 
thought. It is only through the language 


of a people that we can comprehend the 
thought of that people. And since where 
there is complete understanding there is 
sympathy and love, speech then is an 
agent which can increase brotherhood; I 
say, can, not must, accomplish this end. 
Speech may be indeed very unfriendly. 
When one has a preconceived prejudice 
against another he is unwilling to open 
his mind to free intercourse. 


Here then is the problem: That of 
breaking down preconceived prejudices and 
building up instead sympathetic under- 
standing. Naturally this undertaking places 
a gigantic responsibility upon the inter- 
preter, the teacher. Hers is the task of 
disclosing the lovableness of other nation- 
alities. How can the teacher accomplish 
this task? First, she must have broken 
down all barriers between herself and the 
nation she is teaching. She must open 
her mind, and heart, and purse to those 
nations in the attempt to know them 
thoroughly; she must spare herself no 
sacrificing of smaller values to attain the 
larger one of sympathetic understanding of 
her foreign neighbors. Second, she must 
realize that she is acting as interpreter be- 
tween pupil and a great foreign civilization. 


If I may be permitted to submit my own 
experience as a concrete example of what 
may be accomplished in the way of teacher 
preparation, let me say that my training 
can never cease. Each step leads to dis- 
satisfaction with the present attainment, 
and creates a burning desire for greater 
knowledge. 


I traversed Spain from Gibraltar to San 
Sebastian, traveling always third class as 
the people traveled, stopping at the native 
hotels where the people lived. My sojourn 
among these Spanish peasants and middle 
class taught me as much of their national 
life as my course at the University of 
Madrid taught me of the technique of 
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their language and the beauty of their 
literature. The ‘Diploma de Suficiencia” 
which was conferred upon me by the 
university might have been conferred by 
the Spanish people. But their language 
was always the instrument which I used to 
discover them. 


Two more years of saving and then a 
summer in France. My months of travel 
among the French people taught me some- 
thing about their strong nationalism, its 
causes and effects. The course in ‘“‘Civili- 
sation Francaise’ at the Sorbonne taught 
me an appreciation of the art, literature, 
and history of the French people. 

Now, after these glorious experiences 
abroad, what could I give my pupils? How 
full could I carry the cup from the fountain- 
head? How much of the thrill of adventure 
could I convey to them? Could I project 
into their life-situation the desire and the 
need to know these great civilizations? 
My answer is that enthusiasm is contagious 
and must evoke some response. The task 
is grand and worthy of all that I could ever 
give it. 

Now that we have envisaged what is to 
be accomplished let us examine the method. 
Needless to say, each unit of the language 
should have some surrender value for those 
who do not continue the study to its 
fullest meaning. 


In the first unit the prejudices are 
beginning to be broken down. Here is an 
opportunity to introduce the pupils to 
persons whom many, up to the present 
time, had thought merely “funny.” The 
pupils must learn that the Frenchman does 
not always appear in a high silk hat, 
swallow-tail coat, and waxed mustache; 
nor the Spaniard with a guitar as the 
movies have led them to believe. The 
habits which are formed in the first units 
of the language are usually carried over to 
all the succeeding ones. Therefore desir- 
able habits of study and of pronunciation 
must comprise much of the teaching. I 
never fool my students as to their ability to 
develop fluency in speaking the foreign 
language through class study. This end 
can be accomplished only through much 
practice which they can obtain after they 
have had a foundation in the construction 
of the language. But they can honestly 
hold as objectives accurate pronunciation, 
a reading ability, and a reasonable ability 


to understand the language. But their 
ultimate objective must be to become 
acquainted with the civilization which uses 
the language as an expression of its thought. 

The pupils always enjoy singing French 
songs (which help enormously in pronuncia- 
tion) and hearing talks about the places 
suggested, perhaps, by French posters 
which may line the walls of the classroom. 

“How did you get those posters?’’ asks 
one eager pupil. 

“IT begged railway-station masters to 
sell them to me for you,” is my answer. 
“Then I carried them carefully rolled up 
under the straps of my suit case, all over 
France.” 

“But wasn’t that very difficult?” 
another. 


“More difficult than you could ever 
imagine,” is my reply. ‘If you could only 
have seen me jabbing everyone like an old 
lady carrying an umbrella, if you could 
only guess how many times I had to with- 
draw the posters from their resting place 
at every stop which I made and then 
repack them as carefully as before, you 
would have a hint of how much in human 
effort they cost.” 

“But how did they get to be the way they 
are now?” asks another. 


“T had the posters mounted and then I 
shellacked them with my own right arm; 
the woodwork department of our school 
framed them, charging only for the wood 
used. The frames are exact replicas of 
those in the railway stations of France, and 
they are hung in the same manner as those, 
one beside another.” 


“Let us imagine,” I propose to my 
beginners, ‘‘that this room is a French 
railway station, you are the passengers, I 
am the station master who will send you 
by means of the train (the French language) 
to these fascinating places you see, to meet 
the interesting persons you will find there.” 

“IT must add, however, it is a special kind 
of train run by the passengers, and that the 
train will go as fast or as slowly as they 
demand; they must work their way.” 

I need not apologize to these pupi!s for 
making my figure ‘“‘stand on all fours;’’ I 
have aroused enough interest to propel 
them to self-activity which will accomplish 
the desired ends. To be sure, some leave 
the train before they have gone very far, 
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but not as many as formerly when we tried 
in the curriculum to subject every pupil to 
the same training. Now our major-minor 
system permits the pupil to select and, 
although he does not know it, be selected, 
to take only the courses in which he has a 
possibility of success. Thus he enters the 
class with the right attitude toward this 
stimulation of interest. 

One pupil who won the sophomore 
honors said to me at the close of her first 
term, ‘“‘I have tried to make good grades in 
all of my subjects and I have succeeded, 
but I think grades are no measure at all 
of what a pupil has gained from a course. 
If I had failed to do in here what you 
expected of me, if I had made a mess of the 
grammar, still I would have learned some- 
thing about the beauty in the world, my 
horizon would have been extended, my 
imagination stirred by the pictures in this 
room . . . .. yet, according to present 
standards, I would have fatled.”’ 


The succeeding elementary units of the 
language study can be made to further 
understanding of foreign nations if the 
pupil’s attention is directed to the people, 
their customs and traditions, their ideals. 
This may be accomplished by means of 
stories and legends with a background of 
foreign civilization. Not only does this 
give the desired practice in reading, but 
keeps thought upon our major foci, the 
persons and their expression, the nation. 
This material may be found in the col- 
lateral reading, too. Reports, both oral 
and written, can socialize, and at the same 
timeiindividualize, the work; no two reports 
are ever alike. Each pupil remembers 
those features which made the greatest 
appeal to him. There must be, of course, 
some translation at first so that the pupil 
can be taught method, later the reading 
can be accomplished by means of class 
discussion of difficulties. The class period 
can be used to iron out difficult idioms and 
constructions. 


In the French 4 course I have a pet 
project. The reading text is “L’Histoire 
de France’ by Lavisse, but it might be 
called ‘‘Civilisation de France,’’ because it 
gives not only an account of French life 
from the Gauls to the present democracy, 
but it discusses the great men of France 
and their contributions to science and the 
arts. Pasteur is no longer just a mispro- 


nounced name. After the book is read, 
the pupils are asked to outline in their own 
words, French ones, the contents of the 
book. Thus there is a vertical rather than 
a horizontal arrangement of the historical 
data. Attention is turned to the evolu- 
tionary aspects of the ideal, ‘Liberte, 
Egalite, Fraternite.”’ There are class dis- 
cussions of what are the most important 
steps of this evolution; one girl contributing 
her own ideas upon the subject. As we 
arrive upon the outstanding personalities 
which have made French history, eager 
students add information gleaned from 
other sources, bring clippings from news- 
papers concerning present-day significance 
of these earlier contributions. During the 
recent political disturbance in France 
pupils heaped clippings upon the bulletin 
board. The ‘Place de la Concord” was 
not unknown to them; they could visualize 
the judgment to the situation; they saw 
the danger of fanaticism arising from a too 
intense spirit of nationalism; after three 
attempts to establish a democracy here was 
a threatened overthrow! (Thus the pres- 
ent was linked to the past.) No truth 
was spared them concerning the weaknesses 
of a democracy which could not produce 
honest men. 


During the discussion of the Middle 
Ages, the pupils are shown pictures and 
slides of the great Gothic cathedrals and of 
the narrow streets lined with their sham- 
bling old houses, so that we can trace the 
development of art to the Renaissance when 
they see pictures of the chateaux of that 
glorious period. All of these pictures are 
to be found on the wall-board in the back 
of the room but the pupil 
must increase his understanding of their 
background in order to appreciate them 
fully. 


After several weeks of co-operative dis- 
cussion and handling of facts, the pupils 
are asked to write in French an outline of 
what they can remember of French history. 
I am always amazed at results. They 
answer this challenge with admirable 
courage, but the feeling of power and suc- 
cess which they achieve in the accomplish- 
ment rewards them for all effort spent on 
the task, I believe. 


One pupil said to me, “I thought I 
would not like that assignment and I 
thought you were asking too much of us, 
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but before I had got very far I found that 
I was enjoying it, and I feel that I have 
learned the history of the whole world 
through the study of the history of France.” 

“Every bit of knowledge that you acquire 
for your very own will give you the same 
feeling of growth,” was my reply. 

I have had only one case of cheating on 
this assignment. One girl’s “original’’ out- 
line was copied from a former completed 
outline. I questioned the girl privately 
about it, and she acknowledged that she had 
borrowed the old outline from a friend 
because her ‘‘grades”’ for the term had been 
so low that she had hoped through this 
work to attain a good one! (The evils of 
the marking system.) She had got off 
with a bad start. I called her attention to 
the fact that beside the question of self- 
respect involved, the “grade’’ was not the 
thing that would give her pleasure in the 
assignment, but her own attainment. “TI 
am sorry that you have cheated yourself,” 
I said. I told her that I would give her an 
opportunity to regain her loss by destroy- 
ing her copied outline and permitting her to 
prepare another. Her final paper was one 
of the best. 

In teaching the literature of France and 
Spain there is the greatest opportunity of 
all to teach appreciation of the people. 
Here we meet the Frenchman and the 
Spaniard face to face, mind to mind; here 
their speech is the vehicle for conveying 
their thought to us. 

I am rarely disappointed on a test in 
literature when I ask the pupils to select 
characters they admire and to give reasons 
for their choice. I believe this type of 
question develops the habit to discriminate. 
The pupils are quick to evaluate persons. 
“T don’t like Marie,” said one girl, ‘‘she 
doesn’t seem natural; I think Georges Sand 
has made her too good.” 

“Give a brief resume of the story and 
select and translate passages you enjoyed 
either for beauty of thought or for clearness 
of style.’ The pupils like this type of 
examination. It gives them the thrill of 
adventure and the joy of discovery, and it 
may teach them the habit of seeking the 
beautiful. 

All of the work of the lower units prepares 
the way to the joy derived from acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the French and 
Spanish people. Here it is possible to 
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realize the ideal of universal human 


‘fraternite.”’ 


Jean Valjean can symbolize the under- 
privileged class, ‘‘petit Gavroche,’”’ the 
neglected child of the community. The 
friendly, though mutually respectful atti- 
tude between Don Quijote and his squire, 
Sancho, is a great lesson in human 
relationships. 

The niceness and accuracy of the French 
idiom cannot be discovered by reading the 
classics in translation. The quality of the 
French mind defies translation 3 
that quality which observes, analyzes, and 
discriminates. The ‘‘Pensuer” of Rodin 
subtly typifies the French people. 


The courtesy of the Spanish expression, 
La casa es suya, ‘‘the house is yours,” 
sounds gross when it becomes ‘‘make your- 
self at home;’’ the reverence of the farewell, 
Vaya usted con Dios, “‘go with God,”’ is lost 
when it leaps from its original meaning to 
our present ‘‘Good-bye.” 


Is there in contact with these older 
civilizations any transfer of their rich 
qualities? It may engender a respect for 
the older, mellower, truer manner of 
expression, and a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the limitations of ‘‘slang’’; 
if not, we may at least be reasonably sure 
that the pupil knows better the Frenchman 
and the Spaniard. 


In our recent criticism of France’s failure 
to pay her part of the war debt, the French 
students who had developed a sympathetic 
attitude toward the French people sought 
the motives underlying the action. They 
could understand the futility of expecting 
a return in today’s money for what was 
borrowed in the money of fifteen years ago. 
They are not having to recapitulate now 
that England has defaulted. 


Spain’s present difficulties seem to be 
related to the newness of her experiment. 
The pupils may be led to discover that in 
other nations, as well as in our own, growth 
is a process. 

“Human life cannot reach its highest 
level except in a world with fewer barriers 
to friendliness.’”’ The historic growth from 
tribe to nation will evolve finally a com- 
munity of nations, which will discuss and 
arbitrate differences, each nation assuming 
the position of ‘‘witness at the trial, instead 
of jury, judge, and prosecutor.” 
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“Where two or three are gathered 
together in friendship, there deity arises 
among them; if they add to their number, 
deity is expanded; and if they can include 
all men in the charmed circle of their 


friendliness, they have created a world God 
for citizens of the world” . . . . and 
when this condition obtains we cannot be 
far from ‘world peace,’’ our ultimate 
objective. 


Four Books for the School Library 


By KATHERINE PHELPS, 
Cloverport, Ky. 


OST of my teaching experience has 
been acquired in the grades and, 
since I have learned that getting 

pupils to read is one of the most important 
things I have to attempt, I have therefore 
been particularly interested in books and 
stories for children. 

I believe that it would be fairly easy to 
select good books for a classroom library if 
quite a few dollars were available for that 
purpose, but the average rural or small 
town school often has no money at all to 
spend on its library. Help is sometimes 
forthcoming from interested agencies such 
as the Parent-Teacher Association; on the 
other hand, a community may regard story 
books solely in the light of “‘entertainment”’ 
for the young. 


In this article I should like to discuss 
four books which I would consider excellent 
selections for a classroom library in the 
middle grades. Each of these books 
possesses three desirable features—literary 
value, simplicity of diction, and cheapness. 

Literary value is an almost undefinable 
quality; yet it is not so very hard to detect. 
I believe that children should become 
acquainted with literature at school for the 
reason that it is so rarely met with at home. 
I also believe that what is learned about 
literature in childhood is the chief founda- 
tion for learning along that line in high 
school or college. After all, the King 
Arthur legends are found in other places 
than the seventh-grade reader. We meet 
them en masse in Tennyson and find an 
interesting tale to translate in Chaucer, 
not to speak of Mark Twain’s burlesque in 
which a Connecticut Yankee tried to 
qualify as a Knight of the Table Round! 
This is only one example of an important 
literary character who should be met with 
at an early stage. 


Simplicity of diction is highly desirable 
if the book is to be of any use to the poor 
readers in the class—pupils who will never 
even finish a story that is chock-full of such 
words as impenetrability, prosecute, cynical, 
involuntary, submersion, confluence, juvenile, 
cacophony, etc. 

Words like the above are to be found in 
some very enjoyable books which superior 
students read with avidity. Nevertheless, 
by definition, the average class is not 
composed of superior students. Nor, as 
a rule, do superior students have to be 
coaxed into doing outside reading. The 
pupil who is a problem is the one who loses 
his place, spells his words aloud, or skips 
glibly over offending phrases. This pupil 
will usually say that he does not like to 
read books. That he has no deep-rooted 
prejudice against reading in itself is shown 
by the fact that he likes to read funny 
papers; but the material that we give him 
at schoo] must be interesting and it must 
be easy—if he is to derive benefit from it. 


I don’t suppose it is necessary to say why 
a school library book should be cheap in 
price. At the same time, the purchaser 
should insist on large, clear printing and a 
strong binding. Anything else is likely 
to prove false economy. 

The first book on my list is “Heidi” by 
Johanna Spyri. I do not think Heidi is a 
terribly interesting character to the grown- 
up reader. She is too realistic and matter 
of fact. Except for the magnificent back- 
ground of the Swiss Alps, the physical 
details of the story are commonplace, 
almost humdrum. But children love to 
read about Heidi’s life in the mountain hut. 
They appreciate little humorous incidents 
that occur when Heidi leaves the mountains 
and goes to stay with Clara, an invalid girl 
in the city. Heidi is homesick from the 
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very start. She falls asleep in the middle 
of the governess’ lecture on table etiquette. 
In her wardrobe she saves rolls to take to 
the old grandmother at home. She adopts 
some kittens who squeal and miaow at the 
wrong places. Then she walks in her 
sleep, dreaming of the fir trees and the stars. 
Finally she returns to the mountains; 
Clara comes too and grows well and strong. 


Several chapters in ‘Heidi’ concern 
Peter, the little goatherd, who is jealous of 
Clara. One day he pushes Clara’s wheel 
chair Over a precipice. Later he is terrified 
with the thought that a policeman will find 
him out and send him to jail! Peter’s 
struggles with his conscience are vivid to 
child-readers, most of whom experience 
secret troubles of their own from time to 
time. 


Another book I like is Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s ‘Sara Crewe’’—a story which 
pictures the life of a formerly wealthy child 
who is left alone and poor ina fashionable 
London boarding school. Sara escapes 
from her unlovely surroundings only by a 
strong will-to-imagination. ‘I am really a 
Princess,” she tells herself. ‘‘I can stand 
almost anything that happens because I 
am a Princess in disguise.” 


We cannot help admiring Sara’s indepen- 
dent ways, her loyalty to her one friend, 
and her generosity to a child who was 
hungrier even than the “Princess” herself. 
We can scarcely help feeling grateful for the 
conventional happy ending of the little 
story. 


I find that twelve and thirteen-year-old 
girls are especially touched by “Sara 
Crewe.”” Perhaps this is because girls in 
their early teens, like Sara in the book, 
nearly always have to face a changed, more 
complex environment. Girls of today are 
not likely to imagine that they are prin- 
cesses, but they often feel themselves to be 
potential movie stars whom parents and 
teachers fail to appreciate! In _ fact, 
Sara Crewe is Cinderella in another form 
and Miss Minchin is the wicked step- 
— but is it not an appealing Cinder- 
ella? 


“Toby Tyler or Ten Weeks in a Circus” 
(James Otis) is a book about a runaway 
boy and a monkey. In the end, Mr. 
Stubbs, the monkey, comes to grief and 
Toby is glad to return home. He has 
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decided that selling pink lemonade is not 
all it is ‘cracked up’”’ to be. 


In my classes I am sure that “Toby 
Tyler’ would be surpassed in popularity 
only by ‘‘The Adventures of Tom Sawyer’”’ 
on Miss Minerva and William Green 

ill. 


The locale of ‘Uncle Tom Andy Bill” by 
Charles Major is rather far removed from 
Switzerland or London or even from 

erican circus routes. Here the plot 
centers around the Blue River country of 
Indiana, as it was in pioneer times. The 
plot contains several elements that go 
together to produce a perfect formula for a 
“thriller,” i. e., bears, wolves, robbers, 
hidden treasure, and hostile Indians. 
Furthermore, Uncle Tom Andy Bill Addi- 
son’s love story makes him an acceptable 
character to girls as well as boys. 


Indeed, my fifth and sixth grade class 
found “Uncle Tom Andy Bill” a very 
pleasing book. Some of them had heard 
of Wyandotte Cave where the treasure was 
concealed, while others had been to Mam- 
moth Cave and had seen rock formations 
similar to Chief Wyolo’s ‘‘White Devils.” 
It was not hard to imagine other situations 
depicted in the book: the wilderness and 
the dangers it held for fur-hunters; the 
post-road and the inns that harbored gangs 
of robbers; the cleared corn patch and the 
stumps; the mighty Ohio and the rough 
gangs of river men. 


To me the revelation of the pioneer at- 
titude towards Indians was significant. 
Balser and Tom Andy Bill did not shoot 
Indians on sight. Nor did they desire to 
deal dishonestly with the redskins. But 
they simply did not like Indians. To these 
pioneer boys the ‘‘noble savage’’ was an 
unattractive and untrustworthy creature, 
and they had no reason to sentimentalize 
him. 

Incidentally, ‘‘Uncle Tom Andy Bill’ is 
humorous as well as exciting. 


I hope I have not discussed the four 
books of this article in too great detail. I 
realize that they are only a few from many 
fascinating easy-to-read books, although I 
believe they are rather less expensive than 
the average children’s book. At any rate, 
whenever it is possible to allow two or three 
dollars for such an object the investment 
is likely to prove of lasting worth. 








Porter H. Hopkins 


Porter H. Hopkins, president-elect of the K. E. A., was bornin Clinton 
County, near Albany. He was educated in the rural schools, Albany High 
School, and Georgetown College, graduating from the latter institution in 1907. 
His graduate work was done in the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Hopkins has had a number of years’ experience in the rural schools 
and county high schools. He has served also as a high school principal and for 
the last twenty years has been a city superintendent. For eight years he has 
served as superintendent of the city schools at Somerset, Kentucky. During 
that period the schools under his guidance have made remarkable progress. 


Mr. Hopkins brings to the presidency of the K. E. A. not only an exemplary 
character but a long record of rich experience and unimpeachable integrity in 
dealing with educational problems of a state-wide character. 
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To the Teachers of Kentucky: 


HE Kentucky Education Association, with a paid membership of more than 
17,000, has just closed its sixty-fourth annual Convention with an attendance of 
at least 7,000. Both membership and attendance for this year exceed that of 
any previous year in the Association’s history. The Convention program was 
outstanding, one of the finest ever offered the teaching profession of the State. 
The Association’s service to the State over a long period of years reached its peak 
during the last year when the new school code was enacted into law and greatly 
increased financial support provided for education on all levels. There can be 
no doubt now in the minds of the membership of the Association but that it was 
only through unity in action and deep devotion to the cause of childhood that 
these goals were made possible. Greater goals must be reached during the next 
few years. The year 1935-1936 holds for the Association a challenge that can 
be met only through the concerted action of the entire membership, prompted 
by our consecration to the cause we serve. 


During this challenging year just ahead, not only must we hold the ground 
we have gained, but we must go forward. First, we must protect and preserve 
the new school code. It is ours to make or break. We must keep faith with 
those who gave us the code. There can be no alternative. Second, we must 
ask for adequate financial support from the State for education on all levels 
during the next biennium. We cannot afford to be satisfied with our present 
financial program. The burden of financial support for schools must be shifted 
from the local district to the State, where it properly belongs. Third, we should 
offer for legislative enactment a sound plan providing for teacher retirement in 
Kentucky. We must see to it that our State is soon brought into line with the 
more progressive states in the matter of teacher retirement. And, fourth, we 
should urge the submission and adoption of a constitutional amendment to make 
possible by legislative enactment the appointment of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Board of Education. We cannot deny that this 
is the next greatest step to be taken toward efficient professional school adminis- 
tration in Kentucky. Pending the meeting of the Planning Board in June, and 
without having presented it to the Board of Directors, your President-elect has 
dared to suggest for your consideration this four-point program, with the hope 
that we shall undertake all, or the greater part of it, at once. 


To reach whatever goals we may finally set for ourselves, there are very 
necessary first steps to be taken, prerequisites to be met. The membership of 
our Association for this year must not only be held next year but must be increased 
to include every teacher in Kentucky. Through an effective program of interpre- 
tation we must win and hold the confidence and support of the people whom we 
serve. Furthermore, every public-spirited agency and organization in the State 
must be brought together in the common interest of childhood. All of these 
prerequisites can be met, but only when we as a profession move with a united 
front and a militant spirit in the promotion of a forward-looking program. 


P. H. Hopkins, President-elect 
Kentucky Education Association 
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Ethics in the Teaching Profession 


By GENEVA GIBSON, 
Campbellsville City Schools, Campbelisville, Ky. 


HE TERM “teacher”’ as used in this 
T code shall include all persons em- 
ployed in teaching, and all superin- 
tendents, supervisors, special teachers, and 
county commissioners of schools. 


MEANING OF ETnuics. Ethics is the 
science of human hehavior or human 
conduct. It is not primarily a descriptive 
science telling us how men do behave, but 
a normative science, telling us how men 
should behave. Perhaps all teachers should 
study ethics, but whether they have or not, 
we may say, borrowing a thought from 
Aristotle, ‘they either already have ethical 
principles, or can easily acquire them.” 


Wuy Have A TEACHERS’ CODE OF 
Etuics? (1) Because teaching is increas- 
ingly becoming a profession, and a profes- 
sion for its highest efficiency requires a 
code. In fact, the leading professions, 
like law and medicine, have such codes. 
Such a code is an expression of the social 
conscience of a group, that is, of those con- 
nections shared in common by the members 
of a group. 


(2) Because a code helps to set a standard 
for new teachers entering the profession. 


(3) Because it may renew the inspiration 
and help maintain a high moral tone of 
teachers in service. 


(4) Because, since teachers carry a large 
part of the responsibility for social preser- 
vation and progress, it is theirs to exem- 
plify in such code the social spirit and the 
unselfish class-consciousness. 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN TEACHERS’ 
ETHICS 


1. SranparpD oF Conpuct. Because of 
the nature of their work and of their rel«- 
tions to the intellectual, moral, and social 
life of the community, teachers should at 
all times maintain high standards of con- 
duct, governed by the highest principles 
of personal morality, courage, and justice. 


2. HONOR OF THE PROFESSION. It should 
be the aim of teachers to do all that is pos- 
sible by example and precept by high 
scholarship and efficient service to uphold 
the dignity and honor of the profession. 
They should not speak slightingly or dis- 
paragingly of it nor countenance in any way 
unjust popular prejudices against it. 


3. Unity oF Sprrit. Actuated by 
common purposes and sharing common 
interests and ideals, teachers should uni- 
formly and loyally contribute to the 
establishment and maintenance of a strong 
unity of spirit. 


4, DEFENSE AGAINST DisHoNoR. Both 
by means of a strong public opinion in the 
membership of the profession and by open, 
courageous personal action, teachers should 
defend their profession from every form of 
corruption and dishonorable conduct. They 
should not hesitate to exercise the utmost 
diligence in eliminating all persons whose 
conduct at any time becomes a reproach 
to the profession. 


5. CONFIDENCE OF THEIR ASSOCIATES. 
Teachers should be so governed by their 
public and private actions that they will 
enjoy the confidence and esteem of their 
associates: An honor than which no 
greater can come to a member of the 
teaching profession. 


6. Co-OPERATION. In order that the 
profession may realize its highest ideals 
and be of the greatest usefulness to society, 
teachers should give loyal and cordial co- 
operation to all efforts and movements that 
aim to increase the quality and efficiency 
of its work. 


7. FAITHFULNESS. Teachers owe it to 
their own self-respect, to the cause of public 
education, to the community which they 
serve and to those charged with adminis- 
trative responsibility to attend faithfully 
to all duties assigned to them and at all 
times to be able to show good cause for 
failure to do so. 
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8. DUTIES AND PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 
Teachers should recognize that in addition 
to and beyond the duties covered by salary 
or stated formally in the contract, a large 
part of their responsibility lies in their 
personal influence for the best things in 
life, and for the social service which they 
are to render to their communities through 
constructive co-operation in every effort 
for social betterment. 


9. PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE. The atti- 
tude of teachers toward their work should 
be frankly professional, never solely com- 
mercial, and should be characterized by an 
open-mindedness toward educational theo- 
ries and practices, a spirit of study for 
personal growth and increased effective- 
ness in service, a readiness to put the public 
good before personal gain, and a consistent 
regard for the ethics of the profession. 


10. CONFERENCES AND MEETINGs. All 
teachers should attend and support the 
conferences and professional meetings of 
their own group, and as regularly as possible 
those of the county, State, and national 
organizations of teachers. By participat- 
ing in this way in the discussion of current 
educational questions, and in the exchange 
of ideas, methods and devices that have 
proved valuable, they may stimulate their 
own professional growth, and at the same 
time build up the good name of the pro- 
fession. 


11. RESPECT FOR THE PROFESSION. 
Teachers should engage in those avocations 
or pursuits only which will keep the pro- 
fession in highest respect; they should 
enter the profession with no intention of 
using it as a stepping stone to any other 
profession; and should encourage only those 
to enter it who, by reason of genuine 
personal and educational worth, profes- 
sional zeal, and desire for honest service, 
“ fitted for it and will uphold its stand- 
ards. 


12. SACREDNEsS OF ContTRACT. Both 
the personal reputation of teachers and 
the good name of the profession demand 
that teachers should regard their contracts 
as sacred obligations, never to be broken or 
regarded lightly, to be terminated before 
expiration only for the gravest cause, and 
then only after such notice as may be 
acceptable to both parties to them. On 
the other hand, it is against the best 
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interests of the schools to stand in the way 
of a teacher’s advancement by arbitrary 
insistence upon the terms of a needlessly 
rigid contract when the place can be 
satisfactorily filled. 

13. Civic OBLIGATIONS. The close pro- 
fessional relationship of their work to 
civic and social welfare makes it incumbent 
on teachers to acknowledge the duties and 
obligations of citizenship and to discharge 
them honestly and sincerely. Is this not a 
challenge to teachers? 


REFERENCES 

The Journal of the National Education Association. 
October 1921. 

School and Society. April 1924. Herman H. 
Horne, Professor of History of Education and the 
History of Philosophy, New York University. 

School and Society. June 1923. William B. 
Aspinwall, Principal of the State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. 





An Everyday Hero 


“THERE came to my attention the case 

of a young man who has real courage 
and character. I speak of Leland Mona- 
smith of Lane, South Dakota, who won 
first place in the 4-H Club’s national 
health contest. He was declared to be the 
health champion of the United States. He 
was immediately approached by a cigarette 
company which offered him a handsome 
sum if he would permit his name to be used 
by that company. What a fine thing for 
that brand of cigarettes it would be to have 
the healthiest boy in America say that he 
smoked those particular cigarettes! Offers 
of a similar nature have been accepted by 
prominent statesmen, by leading motion 
picture actresses, by great artists, by 
leaders in sports. Why should this boy 
not sell his name? 

Simply because his ideals were higher 
than those of the artists and statesmen and 
athletes who sell their names. He had too 
much character. So, while he was poor 
and needed the money, he refused to trifle 
with his name. He maintained his honor 
and thus became a fine example to the boys 
and girls of America. It was a splendid 
thing to have the physical health of this 
young American. It is even finer to have 
the moral health which he exhibited.— 
Walter E. Myer, Editor, The American 
Observer. 
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Teacher Preparation Moves Forward 


By RICHARD E. JAGGERS, 
Director Teacher Training, Frankfort, Ky. 


STUDY of teacher preparation in 

Kentucky completed in January, 

1934, showed that there were practi- 
cally enough certificated teachers with a 
minimum of two years of college training to 
fill the positions in the public schools. Not 
all of the persons with training at this level 
and above were employed in the schools. 
On the other hand, a large percentage cf the 
positions in the elementary grades were 
filled by persons whose training fell below 
the two-year minimum. People who had 
been admitted to teaching at lower train- 
ing levels were permitted to remain in 
their positions although many well-trained 
teachers were thereby forced to remain 
without teaching positions. 

The study indicated that by September 1, 
1935, there would become available a 
sufficient number of teachers who had 
reached a reasonable level of training to 
staff all the classrooms in the State. With 
the knowledge of this fact at hand the 
Legislature of 1934 adopted a new school 
code which included provisions necessary 
for establishing and maintaining a well- 
trained and adequate teaching and admin- 
istrative staff for the schools. These laws 
will become effective on September 1, 1935. 


QUANTITATIVE BAsIs FOR ISSUANCE 
OF CERTIFICATES 


The Kentucky law provided for a mini- 
mum of two years of training before the 
lowest type of certificate will be issued. 
The fact that there is an actual shortage 
of trained elementary teachers made it 
both necessary and desirable to set the 
minimum amount of training at two years 
for elementary teachers. For high school 
teachers and supervisors the minimum 
amount of training was fixed at four years. 
It is interesting to note that a certificate for 
teaching at any level, or certificates in ad- 
ministration and supervision will not be 
extended for life until holders have had 
equal amounts of training. The framers 
of the law thought that elementary teachers 
should be certificated at as high a level as 
secondary teachers, therefore the highest 


types of certificates for all levels are based 
upon completion of one year of graduate 
work. 


QUALITATIVE TRAINING 


The quality of training enters into the 
certification of teachers, under the 1934 
laws, from three angles: (1) Elementary 
certificates are valid only for teaching at the 
elementary school level; high school certif- 
icates are valid only for teaching at the high 
school level; (2) certificates at each school 
level are issued only to persons who have 
completed curricula at the level at which 
they are asking for certification; and (3) 
each certificate will show on its face the 
curriculum completed for its issuance. 
Such provisions in the law will guarantee, 
for example, (1) that elementary teachers 
shall complete curricula for the training of 
elementary teachers, (2) that a high school 
teacher must complete a curriculum which 
trains for something, and (3) that since the 
levels of training and fields of preparation 
will be written upon the face of the certif- 
icates, the administrator will know where a 
teacher should be placed. 


TRAINING, CERTIFICATION, AND 
PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 


The law makes it the duty of teacher- 
preparing institutions to offer curricula at 
the school levels and in the subject fields 
according to need within these areas. 
Certification authorities are permitted to 
issue certificates only to persons who have 
completed definite curricula which train 
for something. The school levels and sub- 
ject fields of preparation are written upon 
the face of certificates, informing the 
employing officers where the teacher is 
prepared to work. It becomes the duty of 
the administrator to place a teacher where 
he is to work. 


MAKING THE TEACHER-T RAINING 
CURRICULA 


The council on Public Higher Education 
is the responsible body assigned the task of 
guilding curriculum—making for the train- 
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ing of teachers. This council is made up of 
persons selected from the administrative 
staffs and governing boards of the institu- 
tions of higher learning and from the State 
Board of Education with the superinten- 
dent of public instruction as chairman of 
the council. The curricula adopted by the 
council on Public Higher Education must be 
approved by the State Board of Education. 
When so approved, they become the basis 
for the issuance of certificates. Curricula 
are constructed to train people to fill the 
different positions in the public school 
service, namely, teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, attendance officers, 
and others. 


CERTIFICATION AUTHORITY 


The 1934 school code placed the author- 
ity to certificate the professional staffs of 
the public schools of Kentucky in the hands 


of the State Board of Education and under 
the leadership of the superintendent of 
public instruction. The practice of issuing 
certificates by examination was abolished 
and the authority held by state colleges to 
issue certificates to their graduates trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education. 


The teaching profession in Kentucky 
welcomes the higher training and certifica- 
tion standards. Teaching is placed upon a 
higher plane, since under the law every 
teacher coming in the profession (1) will 
have been trained for the job; (2) he will 
be assigned to the school level for which 
he has been certificated; (3) if he desires to 
change from one school level he must 
re-train in order to meet the requirements 
of the new school level which he desires to 
enter; and (4) the ultimate training goals 
at all levels (permanent certification) call 
for the same quantity of training. 


The Psychological Clinic and the 


Community 


By MILTON B. JENSEN, 
Consulting Psychologist, Louisville, Ky. 


HO in psychology may speak with 
authority? If an individual has 
specialized in one branch of 

psychology—mental testing, learning, per- 
ception, the psychology of music, or the 
psychology of abnormalities, for example— 
is he qualified to speak authoritatively in 
fields in which he has not specialized? 
What writings in psychology may be ac- 
cepted as so correct that those not techni- 
cally trained in psychology may read them 
with safety? What do safely psycho- 
logical tests test, and which ones may be 
used and for what purposes? What is 
known in the field cf vocational guidance 
and how may it be made of service to the 
individual? If a child does not learn 
normally in school, what are the probable 
causes and how may this situation be 
remedied? How can a business firm select 
its employees most advantageously? Who 
is qualified to drive an automobile, and how 
may a feeble-minded child be trained to 
best advantage? These, it seems to me, 
are a few of the questions the community 


may reasonably expect the psychological 
clinic to answer. 

With every man a psychologist (in his 
own estimation), and with the increasing 
tendency of the public to talk in terms of 
complexes, I. Q.’s, and what not, it has 
become increasingly important that the 
findings of psychological research be taken 
from the moth-balls of university libraries, 
aired, and made available to the public. 


Perhaps it is platitudinous to say that 
psychological advice may be obtained best 
from the psychologist. Teachers, lawyers, 
physicians, and parents need make no 
apologies for a lack of knowledge in the 
fields of psychology. For the most part, 
the findings of psychologists are not avail- ~ 
able to the public. They are published in 
obscure journals and are clothed in language 
so technical and so peculiar to the psychol- 
ogist that one not technically trained in 
psychology needs an interpreter. This 
role of interpreter is, it seems to me, the 
most important function of the psycho- 
logical clinic. 














Living Language 


By BIANACA Escu, 
Kindergarien-Primary Depariment, Louisville Normal School 


LLOWING are some descriptions of 

modern, every-day schoolroom activi- 

ties which illustrate better than could 
any other means the ways in which 
language really functions during the child’s 
day in the new school. 

How different these procedures are from 
those of yesterday when young children 
were told how to speak, learned the 
“don'ts” of language usage—the rules of 
the game, when little or no provision 
was made for the exercise of the power 
which is the only sure medium of growth. 
The children were expected to ‘‘sit still” 
in school and to “‘listen’’ to the teacher who 
got all of the language exercise. Occasion- 
ally there was a lesson from a picture to 
lend interest, when the children answered 
in complete sentences the direct questions 
of the teacher. Perhaps there were some 
“‘conversation’”’ lessons when the teacher 
might ask, ‘“‘Mary, what did you do yester- 
day? Tell us in a complete sentence.” 
Mary, overwhelmed by the wide, or narrow, 
choice of selection, might respond with, “I 
played with my doll yesterday.”” ‘‘Good,” 
and then John, Jim, Anna, and so on 
through the class. A language experience? 

I agree, there are some rules of the game 
to be observed in written language, but 
let’s not force them upon the children in 
the primary grades where written language 
should have little place, but where sponta- 
neous, creative, vivid, child-like, oral expres- 
sion should be encouraged and fostered. 
Give them experiences, and then let them 
freely express themselves. 


Second Grade, READING 


This period might just as well have been 
called language, but it was scheduled as 
reading. The children brought books 
which they had been reading, to share 
with. the other children. Eugenia chuckled 
with delight as she told how a letter which 
two children had written to their father 
followed him around the world. She read 
bits of the story and told much of it. The 


children asked her questions about the 
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story. Many shared their stories in the 
same way. Comments were made about 
the illustrations, which were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

These children were using language in a 
natural way—gaining the power of contin- 
uous discourse. There were many evidences 
of vocabulary growth; for instance, John 
used ‘‘clamored loudly’’ several times in 
relating his story. This expression came 
from the story he had been reading. Other 
children were using expressions gained 
from their stories. If the children spoke 
indistinctly there was the usual, ‘‘What did 
you say?” Enunciation and pronunciation 
were being improved. The teacher, several 
times, pronounced words for them. 


It would be unnecessary to analyze the 
situation as to exact language learnings. 
Language was not being taught, but 
evoked. Language power was growing 
through exercise, the teacher helping to 
refine its expression, and to make it more 
exact even during a reading lesson. 


Fourth Grade, LITERATURE 


The children gathered around the 
teacher. She asked them if they had 
noticed the new books on the library table. 
She requested a child to bring them to her. 
One was Rachael Field’s ‘‘Hitty,’”’ another 
Dorothy Lathrop’s “The Fairy Circus,” 
and several others. There were comments 
by the children, ‘‘I read that one,’’ etc. 
The teacher asked the child who said she 
had read ‘“‘Hitty” to tell ‘‘one little bit” 
about it, after which she told them about 
Rachael Field’s visit to a class last year 
and about her little dog who goes every- 
where with her. The children were much 
interested and were eager to tell about 
their dogs. They were permitted to do so. 
After reading a short fascinating part of 
“Hitty” to them the book was laid aside. 

The teacher then asked how many had 
ever been to a circus. This, of course, 
brought much lively response. After the 
circus discussions she told them a little 
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of Dorothy Lathrop’s ‘Fairy Circus,” 
leaving the children eager to read it. 

This, to my mind, was a beautiful 
illustration of how to stimulate interest in 
literature, but the whole situation was 
full of language learnings—conversation, 
correction of errors of speech, organization 
of ideas, and keeping to the point. 


First Grade, Music 


It was near the close of the work period. 
The children were conversing naturally 
with each other about their work—explain- 
ing, arguing, describing, etc. At a signal 
they stopped working and went over to 
the teacher. She questioned them about 
the progress of their work, sent several 
back to put things in better order, etc. 

About this time the music teacher 
arrived. The children began telling her 
about ‘‘the surprise’ they had for her. 
She looked around and with real pleasure 
spied the red electric light, high in the 
tower of the lighthouse in course of con- 
struction. Billy proceeded to tell her how 
he had put it there, and why. The 
teacher then had to try out the gangplank 
of the boat. Plenty of functional conver- 
sation and explanation took place, you 
can imagine. 

One child told about a new game he 
knew, ‘Bouncing Balls."” Many questions 
ensued, some asked by the teacher, many 
by the children. Music was improvised 
for it, while all of the children played the 
game. The teacher then enlarged upon 
the game, all at the suggestions of the 
children. ‘‘Ten Little Indians’ followed, 
the details of which were delightfully sug- 
gested by the children. 

A music lesson, but full of real creative 
thinking and expression. The children 
were not only getting practice in expressing 
their thoughts in language and music, but 
it was necessary that they express them- 
selves clearly and distinctly, keep to the 
point, express a series of ideas, in a mean- 
ingful and rather exact way. 


Third Grade, LANGUAGE ARTS 


Several days before, the children with 
their teacher had decided to have a party 
for their mothers on Thursday of the last 
week of school. They had already made 
plans for it, and decided that they would 


need invitations. At the period when 
I observed they first discussed different 
forms of invitations one could extend; oral, 
telephone, and written ones. They decided 
to write them. After a discussion of how 
to write them, they decided to write one 
in rhyme. Then followed a delightful 
illustration of group composition of an 
invitation in rhyme—evidently the first 
experience of most of the children. They 
decided what they would have to tell, 
which room, what day, what time, etc. 


Many suggestions were made by the 
children, and by the teacher. Music, or 
the singing quality of verse was stressed 
and quite a bit of emphasis was put upon 
rhyme. Finally it took this form: 


Please come to Room 101 

You shall have a lot of fun. 
You’d better be here right on time 
Eleven-thirty will be fine. 


One child said, ‘‘We have to get Thursday 
in.” They all suggested ways of getting 
it in—some good, some poor suggestions. 
Another said, ‘‘We ought to say Normal 
School.’”’ This suggestion was accepted 
—" problem was attacked. It finally 
read: 


“Please come to Room 101 
At Normal School, and have some fun, 
Thursday at 11:30 will be fine 
You'd better be right on time.” 


They went to their seats to write the 
invitations, being told to change the rhyme 
if they wanted to. While they were 
writing, the teacher helped the individual 
children with form, appearance of paper, 
spelling, punctuation, etc. I felt that the 
children had really learned a great deal of 
language during the period. There was 
plenty of meaningful oral expression, and 
lots of enjoyment. 


Kindergarten, LuNcH PERIOD 


It was time for luncheon. The children 
helped the teacher arrange the tables, dis- 
tribute the napkins, etc., talking as they - 
did so in a most “homelike’’ manner. 
Finally they were seated in two groups. 
The teacher sat down at one of the tables. 
Soon conversation began. Some remark 
was made by a child about milk. Com- 
ments followed from different children 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The Romance of Stone School 


By L. C. WINCHESTER, 
Principal, High School, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


HE EARLY settlers of Southeast 
Calloway County, Kentucky, were of 
the sturdy, pure Anglo-Saxon pioneers 

that followed Daniel Boone from West 
Virginia and North Carolina through 
Cumberland Gap into Central Kentucky 
and later pushed farther west into the 
Purchase part of the State. The particular 
area around which this story centers has 
long been known as the ‘“‘Flatwoods.” It 
is a level upland containing some eight or 
ten thousand acres of similar topography 
and characteristics. 

Here, during the period from the War of 
1812 to the Civil War, settled the families 
of Callahans, Cannons, Grogans, Hendons, 
Henrys, Houstons, Hutons, Hunts, Mit- 
chells, Perrys, Stones, Wells, Winchesters, 
Williams, and others. These people were 
a conservative, law abiding, and God 
fearing community who believed the best 
and surest way to build a citizenry was 
through hard work, conscientious religious 
worship, and good schools. These three 
ideas have prevailed unto the present day. 

These ideas have produced three far 
reaching results. Tenantry is almost un- 
known in this area. Most all families own 
and farm their own small farms of from 
forty to eighty acres. Modern farm prac- 
tices have not been adopted in this com- 
munity as in some of the more progressive 
sections, and farm conveniences are not as 
numerous here as elsewhere but by hard 
work the people have always managed to 
live and educate their youth, most of 
whom have gone to other sections where fi- 
nancial remuneration is apparently greater. 

Religiously, they early established them- 
selves. There are five Protestant Churches 
of three different denominations, all of 
which are easily accessible to the people 
and were in the days of horseback and ox- 
cart transportation. So conscientious and 
law abiding are these people that to the 
writer’s knowledge not one of them has ever 
been tried in court on a felony charge. 


Realizing the value of the three ‘‘R’s”’ 
they early established the “‘district”’ school. 


We do not know just when the first school- 
house was built, we think it must have been 
just before the Civil War. Earliest history 
obtainable shows that Major Cutchen 
taught there just after the war and Bart 
Hudspeth in 1868. The first house was 
torn down in 1876. It was made of logs 
with a stick and dirt chimney in the west 
end. A log was cut out on the north side 
for a window, slab seats were used. There 
was no bell but children were called to 
“‘books.”’ 


When this house was torn down a new 
log house was built, but it had glass 
windows and home-made desks. The 
second log house burned down in 1883 and 
the third house was built of sawed lum- 
ber. It had a blackboard. This house was 
placed a little south and west of the others 
and the name of the school changed from 
Hunt to Stone after the men who had 
donated the land for the school. A fourth 
house was built in 1909. It is the one used 
at present. Another room was added in 
1915. 


The log houses were not only used for 
schools but for ‘side shows” and preaching 
of all denominations. The whole community 
gathered at these occasions. Many noted 
ministers of that day preached there, such 
as Billie Brush, Merideth Henry, and 
Doctor Osborne. 


The boys and girls did not play together 
as they dotoday. Sometimes a furrow was 
plowed across the playground to separate 
them and no boy dared go on the girls’ 
side except to recover a ball. But even 
with the furrow there were boy and girl 
sweethearts the same as today. However 
the boys usually amused themselves at 
recess by playing townball, prison base, 
bull pen, stealing goods, and ‘‘eucre,” a game 
played with marbles. Roll was called the 
last thing in the afternoon. Students who 
had not talked without permission answered 
“Perfect.”” Others answered ‘‘Imperfect.”’ 
A favorite pastime of the boys was to lock 
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Constitution of the Kentucky Education 
Association 


NAME AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall be 
the Kentucky Education Association (Incorporated), 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this organization shall be 
the formation of a closer union of the teachers of 
Kentucky, the advancement of the ideals and 
standards of the teaching profession, and the promo- 
tion of the educational welfare of the State. 


ARTICLE I. 


ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. All persons actively engaged in educa- 
tional work, including administrative and super- 
visory positions in the State, may become active 
members of this Association upon payment of the 
annual fee of from $2.00 to $2.50 at the discretion 
of the District Association. This fee shall be appor- 
tioned in accordance with the provisions in Article 
VII, Sec. 1. 


Sec. 2. Persons not actively engaged in educa- 
tional work may become associate members of this 
Association upon payment of the annual enrollment 
fee. Such fees shall be apportioned in the same 
manner as that provided for active members. 
Associate members shall have all privileges granted 
to active members, except the right to vote and 
hold office. 


Sec. 3. Any person eligible for active member- 
ship may become a life member of this Association 
and his District Association by paying the life dues 
of forty dollars ($40.00), $25.00 of which shall be 
retained by the State Association and $15.00 sent 
to his District Association. All life membership fees 
received by the State Association shall be invested 
by - Association and only the income therefrom 
used. 


ArTICLE III. AssociIATION YEAR 


The Association Year shall begin on July 1st, and 
end on June 30th of the following year. 


ArTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be: a 
President, a First Vice-President, and a Second 
Vice-President, an Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors. The President and the 
two Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Delegate 
Assembly by secret ballot. Nominations for these 
officers shall be made from the floor of the Delegate 
Assembly on the day preceding the time of voting. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of the incoming President and the out- 
going President of the Association, who shall be 
ex-officio members, and one member from each of 
the District Associations of the State which shall 
at the time of election be affiliated with the State 
Association. 

Sec. 2. The President shall be chairman of the 
Board of Directors; shall preside over the meetings 
of the Delegate Assembly and the general Associa- 


tion, and he shall perform such other duties as 
usually devolve upon such an officer. The Vice- 
Presidents in the order named shall serve as Presi- 
dent when for any reason the President is unable 
to serve. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Secretary shall serve as 
Treasurer of the Association in addition to his 
secretarial duties. As Executive Secretary it shall 
be his duty to keep an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Delegate Assembly, of the Board of 
Directors, and of the general Association. He shall 
have charge of the membership campaign and receive 
and acknowledge receipt of dues by issuing member- 
ship cards. He shall keep an exact roll of the 
membership of the State Association. He shall 
work under the direction of the Board of Directors 
and shall be paid out of the funds of the Association 
for all expenses necessary for the discharge of the 
duties of his office. He shall be provided with such 
assistants and clerical help as the Board of Directors 
may deem necessary for the efficient administration 
of the functions of this Association. 


As Treasurer of the Association the Executive 
Secretary shall receive all funds for the Association, 
deposit them in the name of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association in a bank designated by the Board 
of Directors, and pay them out only on the order of 
the Association or of the Board of Directors. He 
shall furnish such bonds as the Board of Directors 
shall require, the expenses of premiums thereon 
being paid by the general Association. He shall 
receive and receipt all membership fees of the State 
and District Associations and shall deposit one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) of each fee to the 
account of the State Association and shall remit the 
remainder to the Secretary of the District Associa- 
tion in which the member holds his teaching resi- 
dence. 


Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall be the 
advisory board of this Association. The present 
Board of Directors of the Association shall consti- 
tute the Board of Directors of the State Association 
under this Constitution until the annual meeting of 
1933. The Directors elected by the District 
Associations in the fall of 1931 are to be invited to 
meet with the present Board of Directors at its 
annual meeting in 1932 and the Directors who are 
to be elected in the fall of 1932 by the District 
Associations are to become immediately upon being 
duly elected and qualified a legal and integral part 
of the Board of Directors of the State Association. 
This Board will function as a unit until the annual 
meeting of 1933. At this annual meeting the Board 
under the old Constitution will be dissolved and the 
Board of Directors under the new Constitution will 
constitute the legal Board of Directors of the State 
Association, beginning at the annual meeting of 
1933. Each District Association shall elect one 
member for a period of three years and in such 
manner, as the District Association may determine, 
provided that of the members elected in 1932, three 
shall serve for one year, four for two years, and the 
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remainder for three years. The term of each shall 
be determined by lot at the first meeting of the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Directors shall 
hold its meeting annually with the sessions of the 
State Association, or upon call of the President. 
It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to 
appoint the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for a 
term not to exceed four years, fix his compensation, 
and have general oversight of his work. The Board 
of Directors shall make, or cause to be made, all 
arrangements for the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion, provide quarters, and set the hour for the first 
session of the annual meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, shall co-operate with the officers of the 
District Associations in providing talent for the 
district programs, and shall perform such other 
duties as are prescribed in this Constitution, as are 
imposed by vote of the Delegate Assembly, or as are 
necessary for the welfare of this Association. 

Sec. 5. No person shall hold two offices at the 
same time and no officer except the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer shall receive compensation for 
his services. 


ARTICLE V. ORGANIZATION OF DISTRICTS 


Sec. 1. The Kentucky Education Association 
shall be organized into a general Association and 
District Associations not to exceed eleven in number. 
Any District Association may become actively 
affiliated with the general Association by complying 
with the provisions of this Constitution relating 
thereto. 

Sec. 2. The District Associations shall be organ- 
ized as follows: 

1. The First District shall be composed of the 
counties of Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle, Ballard, 
Graves, McCracken, Marshall, Calloway, Trigg, 
Lyon, Caldwell, Crittenden, and Livingston. 

2. The Second District shall include Christian, 
Hopkins, Webster, Union, Henderson, Daviess, 
McLean, and Hancock counties. 

3. The counties of the Third District shall be 
Muhlenberg, Todd, Logan, Butler, Edmonson, 
Warren, Simpson, Allen, Barren, Monroe, Metcalfe, 
and Cumberland. 

4. The Fourth District shall consist of the 
counties of Ohio, Grayson, Breckinridge, Meade, 
Hardin, Hart, Larue, Nelson, Washington, Marion, 
Taylor, Green, and Bullitt. 

5. The Fifth District shall consist of Jefferson, 
Spencer, Shelby, Oldham, Henry, and Trimble 
counties. 

6. The Middle Cumberland District shall include 
Adair, Russell, Clinton, Wayne, McCreary, Pulaski, 
Lincoln, and Casey counties. 

7. The Upper Cumberland District shall include 
the counties of Whitley, Bell, Harlan, Knox, Clay, 
and Laurel. 

8. The Central District shall be composed of the 
counties of Rockcastle, Jackson, Garrard, Madison, 
Estili, Powell, Boyle, Mercer, Jessamine, Clark, 
Montgomery, Anderson, Woodford, Fayette, Bour- 
bon, Nicholas, Robertson, Harrison, Scott, and 
Franklin. 

9. The Northern District shall consist of the 
counties of Carroll, Owen, Gallatin, Grant, Pendle- 
ton, Bracken, Campbell, Kenton, and Boone. 


10. The Upper Kentucky River District shall be 
composed of the counties of Leslie, Perry, Letcher, 
Knott, Owsley, Breathitt, Lee, and Wolfe. 

11. The Eastern District shall consist of the 
counties of Pike, Floyd, Martin, Johnson, Elliott, 
Lawrence, Rowan, Carter, Boyd, Bath, Fleming, 
Mason, Lewis, Greenup, Magoffin, Morgan, and 
Menifee. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall have the 
power to change the boundary line of any District 
Association, either voluntarily or by petition of a 
majority of the active members of this Association 
in the county or counties petitioning such request. 
Provided first, that no change shall be made until 
after the Board of Directors, or corresponding body, 
of the District Association so affected shall have 
received due notice of the proposed change and shall 
have been given opportunity to protest against such 
proposed change; second, that the territory affected 
shall be contiguous to the district to which transfer 
is requested. 


ArTICLE VI. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. The time, place, and type of general 
state meetings shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Association shall 
call a meeting of the Presidents of the several 
District Associations not later than August 15th 
each year for the purpose of making arrangements 
for meetings of the District Associations. 


ARTICLE VII. District AssociATIONS 


Sec. 1. The Constitutions and By-Laws of 
District Associations shall be consistent with this 
Constitution. Each district shall require of each 
of its members a fee of from $2.00 to $2.50, all of 
which shall be transmitted to the Executive Secre- 
tary of this Association. He shall retain one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50) of each fee for the general 
Association, and within thirty (30) days after its 
receipt, he shall send the remainder to the Secretary 
of the district in which the member has his (or her) 
teaching residence. 

Sec. 2. At the close of each fiscal year the 
Treasurer of each District Association shall file an 
itemized financial statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements of his district with the Executive 
Secretary of the State Association. 

Sec. 3. Each district shall elect annually one 
delegate for each hundred, or major fraction thereof, 
of its active members to represent the district in the 
Delegate Assembly. Representation shall be based 
on the active membership of the district as reported 
by the district Secretary on the date of its annual 
business meeting. The President and Secretary of 
each District Association shall serve as additional 
delegates representing such district in the Delegate 
Assembly. 


ArTICLE VIII. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Sec. 1. The Delegate Assembly shall be com- 
posed of the delegates representing the District 
Associations and the general officers of this Associa- 
tion. Each delegate shall present credentials of 
election signed by the President and Secretary of 
the district which he represents. The Secretary 
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of the District Association shall forward immediately 
after the election of delegates an official list to 
the Executive Secretary of this Association. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Association shall 
appoint a credentials committee which shall approve 
the credentials of all delegates before they are 
admitted to membership of the Delegate Assembly. 

Sec. 3. The Delegate Assembly shall adopt its 
own parliamentary rules of procedure. It shall by 
a major vote elect the general officers of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, with the exception 
of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. It shall be 
the legislative body of this Association possessing 
the power to advise the Board of Directors in all 
matters, and to recommend and adopt educational 
policies and activities which shall be pursued by this 
Association. The President shall be entitled to 
vote only in case of a tie. 


ARTICLE IX. VACANCIES 


Vacancies in the general offices shall be filled by 
appointment by the Board of Directors except as 
provided in Article IV, Sec. 2. Vacancies in the 
Board of Directors shall be filled by selection made 
by the officers of the district so affected, provided 
that such selection shall not extend beyond the 
Association year. 


ARTICLE X. COMMITTEES 


There shall be no permanent committees of this 
Association. The President shall have the power 
to create any committee which he may deem neces- 
sary and appoint members thereto, but upon the 
completion of its assigned task, such committee 
shall cease to function. Expenses incurred by 
committees while in pursuit of their assigned duties 
may be borne by this Association. 


ARTICLE XJ. DEPARTMENTS 


The Departments of this Association shall be: 
1. A Department of Superintendence consisting 
of two sections— 

(a) City Superintendents. 

(b) County Superintendents. 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education. 
Elementary Schools—Grades one to six. 
Secondary Education—Grades seven to 
twelve. 

Colleges and Normal Schools. 

Rural Schools. 

Fine Arts. 

Department of Vocational Education. 


ARTICLE XII. OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


The official organ of this Association shall be the 
Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL which may be issued 
monthly from September to May, inclusive. A 
copy of each issue shall be mailed to each member 
of this Association. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


This Constitution may be amended and altered 
at any annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present; provided 
that the amendment or alteration has been proposed 
in writing on a previous day of said meeting. 


AMENDMENTS 
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ArtTIcLE XIV. By-Laws 


By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at a designated meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly. The provision of any section of the 
By-Laws may be suspended by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present. 


ARTICLE XV 


This Constitution shall become effective on 
July 1, 1932, when approved by a majority of the 
vote of the General Assembly of the Kentucky 
Education Association, on April 15, 1932. This is 
to be the Constitution and By-Laws of the Kentucky 
Education Association, and takes the place of the 
Constitution and By-Laws in effect at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution; provided that all 
officers elected under the provisions of the old 
Constitution shall serve under this Constitution 
until their successors shall have been named and 
installed. 


News from Western 


“THERE are now in actual daily attend- 

ance at Western 2,640 students. Eight 
hundred and ninety of this number are 
college freshmen. Seven hundred and 
eighty are sophomores; six hundred and 
five juniors, and three hundred and four 
are seniors. 


During the first semester there were 
twenty-seven more men in attendance than 
women. There are now 1,241 men in 
daily attendance and 1,399 women. Two 
thousand one hundred are pursuing courses 
in English; one thousand three hundred 
sixty-five in history; six hundred eighty- 
five in economics and sociology and 
eighteen hundred in education. The en- 
rollment ir all other subjects is propor- 
tionately large. 

There are twenty-one departmental 
clubs of a literary and cultural nature that 
are functioning in a most effective way. 
There are five class organizations including 
the freshman, sophomores, juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students which have regular 
meetings with practically all of the students 
in attendance. There are no fraternities, 
sororities, secret or exclusive organizations. 

It looks now as though the total attend- 
ance of different college students during 
the year including the summer school will 
be around 4,000. This does not include 
the pupils of the Training School, the Rural 
Demonstration School, and the hundreds 
taking work in the Extension and Corre- 
spondence Department. 








The Motion Picture Plan of the 
National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 
By CATHERYNE COOKE GILMAN, 


Chairman, Motion Pictures National 
Congress of Parents and T eachers 


"THE PURPOSE of the motion picture 

plan of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is to secure for every 
child under the jurisdiction of the United 
States an adequate supply of suitable 
motion pictures for their instruction and 
their entertainment. This necessitates 
new production, new distribution, and new 
exhibition of motion pictures for youthful 
audiences. 

The policy of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and also that of all 
state congresses, is to co-operate with 
educational, social, religious, and govern- 
mental institutions for the welfare of 
children, instead of co-operating with com- 
mercial companies primarily interested in 
their own profits. 

The procedures proposed in the motion 
picture plan are organization, preparation, 
and action. The three projects to be 
achieved are motion pictures for instruction 
in schools; motion pictures for entertain- 
ment in schools or other community 
auditoriums; and legislation to secure a 
Federal Motion Picture Commission to 
supervise production, distribution, and 
exhibition of motion pictures entering 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

To do effective motion picture work it is 
desirable to have an active, able motion 
picture committee in each local unit and a 
strong state chairman. It is desirable to 
subdivide the committee so that each of 
the three projects has specific leadership 
for preparation and action. There are many 
more auditoriums in schools, churches, 
libraries, and civic centers than there are 
commercial motion picture theaters. There- 
fore, an organized demand from such 
potential markets for new production of a 
specified character will receive immediate 
attention. 





Preparation for leadership in motion 
picture improvement is obligatory if the 
action is to be sound. The preparation 
must include the influence of motion 
pictures upon the health, emotions, atti- 
tudes, education, and behavior of children 
and youth. It must also provide for 
intimate knowledge concerning programs 
of all other national groups working in 
the field, and their progress or failure. 
Finally, the preparation needs to bring 
out the necessary positive approaches 
for a more constructive and comprehen- 
sive program, including legislation to pro- 
tect our local, state, national and inter- 
national obligations. 


There are many sources of information, 
but three are suggested as essential: the 
Payne Fund Studies, ‘‘Motion Pictures 
and Youth,” published by Macmillan 
Company, especially the two volumes, 
“Our Movie-Made Children,” by Henry 
James Forman, and ‘Motion Pictures and 
Youth: A Summary,’ by W. W. Charters, 
the National Congress leaflets, and the 
monthly motion picture articles in the 
National Parent-Teacher Magazine. Propa- 
ganda of the industry should be avoided as 
well as the “busy work’’ suggested by 
co-operators with the motion picture 
industry. 


Action of motion picture committees 
should include consultation with teachers, 
principals, superintendents, local boards 
of education and taxation, directors of 
visual education in colleges, universities, 
and boards of public instruction. Each 
committee needs to be prepared to show 
that motion pictures in schools for instruc- 
tional purposes are not only educationally 
advantageous, but are an economic neces- 
sity; that suitable motion picture enter- 
tainment in community auditoriums is not 
only socially sound, but is an economic 
asset in the reduction of delinquency, and 
that because pictures enter interstate and 
foreign commerce, it is necessary to have a 
Federal Motion Picture Commission to 
supervise and regulate the production, dis- 
tribution, and exhibition of motion pictures. 
The first and second functions should not 
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Evaluating Teaching Procedures 


By FRANK BRUNO MILLER, 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


DUCATION being a direction rather 
than a place, the test of democracy is 
the direction in which things are 

going. What is the spirit in which we 
are moving? 

If education in an emphatic sense is to 
become the guardian of the future, the 
cultivation and propagation of an attitude 
that will make men more human and life 
richer and more beautiful is essential. Thus 
the function of education becomes a means 
of improving and preserving democracy. 
The making over of education in social 
terms needs emphasis. 

The latter part of a study! undertaken 
by the writer is concerned with the measure- 
ment of the results and achievements in 
three procedures, namely the Morrison 
Unit Plan, the Miller Contract Plan, and 
the Winnetka Technique. 

While there are two groups in the educa- 
tional field who are in controversy with 
each other with reference to tests, it is felt 
with McConn? that, perhaps, what is 
needed is a synthesis of the two movements 
which will conserve the values that are 
apparent in both. 


It does not seem to me to follow that even mere 
information tests are of no value to progressives. 
It seems to me that admittedly factual tests can be 
of the greatest utility in the amdirect measurement 
of the kinds of achievement to which the progres- 
sives aspire.® 

We cannot do much, perhaps, in the measurement 
of interest at the beginning of the process, or any- 
thing at all as yet in the measurement of emotional 
reactions and understandings and appreciation at 
the end. But we do have in the standardized 
achievement test a sort of stethoscope which can 
be applied in the middle. And so it seems we 
ought to be eager and systematic in the use of that 
available instrument.* 


Sometimes it is contended that Dewey 
minimizes the importance of knowledge 


‘Miller, Frank Bruno. “Evaluation of Teaching Pro- 
cedurées.”” Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, School of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 1934. 

2McConn, Max. ‘Measurement in Educational Experi- 
mentation With Special Reference to the Progressive Education 
Association Project.’’ School and Society 39:33-41, January 
13, 1934. 

tIbid., p. 37. 

‘Ibid., p. 38. 


and skills. This is erroneous, however. 
“The ‘Three R’s’ are at all times the tools 
for introduction into higher studies: they 
have to be mastered if further initiation is 
to occur.”5 Tool subjects for Dewey are 
means of controlling subject matter, there- 
fore they must be taught in connection 
with subject matter. Not skill alone but 
skill with subject matter is what we want, 
else our outcome would be like the boy who 
learned to swim in a correspondence school. 
He sank when he went into the water. The 
measurement of a skill subject in three 
different school systems representing the 
three procedures mentioned was one of the 
objectives of the writer’s study. Arithmetic 
was chosen because of its general signifi- 
cance. 


The second subject chosen for measure- 
ment was history as representative of the 
content field. While one may not be 
interested in facts and information any 
more than a physician is interested in the 
temperature of an individual, yet “results 
of factual tests may be indications of 
progress or lack of progress towards our 
legitimate goals.” 

It seems true, as McConn says, in the 
same article already alluded to, that 
progressives must submit to comparable 
measurements, or no schools and “‘colleges 
will take much stock in their generalized 
claims of achievement or personal qualita- 
tive appraisals.”* Carefully appraising 
and measuring the effects of all methods 
of learning seems to be sorely needed. 
Throwing light on several more or less 
established procedures is valuable, in order 
to insure educational progress. 


Colleges and universities are increasingly 
animated by a spirit of. research, and 
dynamic personalities have embarked upon 
new procedures and techniques to empha- 
size true learning. Yet rarely have indi- 
viduals applied or even encouraged the 

‘Dewey, John. Education and the Social one League 
for Industrial Democracy, New York, 1934. p. 

*McConn, Max. ‘‘Measurement in dibicioaad Experi- 


mentation With Special Reference to the Progressive Education 
jaan Project.” School and Society 39:36, January 13, 
134. 
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application of scientific method to the 
study of their own procedures and plans. 


Analysis is the very life breath of an 
“exact science” method, as ‘‘measurement 
is its bodily structure.” The position of 
Kilpatrick in analysis is taken by the 
writer. Kilpatrick writes: 
proper validity to any analytic result can 
be established only by appropriate appeal 
to the whole from which the part was 
taken, or better still by appeal to the whole 
in which the part is to function.”? Again 
Dewey’s position is evident in Kilpatrick’s 
assertion that ‘‘the necessity of considering 
organism and environment as one correla- 
tive whole will, if intelligently followed, 
pretty effectually correct the tendency to 
break up the child’s life and learning 
into separate and unassjmilated elements.’’® 


At the beginning of the second semester 
of the school year, 1933-34, three different 
school systems were visited. Three differ- 
ent standardized tests were administered 
to the pupils of the seventh grade by the 
writer at the time of these visits. The 
tests used were: 


1. The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. 
(Elementary School Examination for Grades 3 to 8, 
Form A.) 


2. Greene- Knight - Ruch-Studebaker Compass 
Survey Tests in Arithmetic. (Advanced Examina- 
tion, Grades 4-8, Forms A and B.) 


3. Barr-Daggett Information Tests in American 
History. (Junior and Senior High School and 
Teachers College, Forms A and B.) 


Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, head of the 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. M. J. Nelson, head of 
the Department of Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, are the authors of the 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. 
As determined by comparison with the 
National Intelligence Test, Form A-3, the 
coefficient of correlation is .853+ .011. 
According to the Teacher’s Manual of the 
Henmon-Nelson Test, norms for this test 
have been determined upon the basis of 
the testing of approximately five thousand 
pupils in widely scattered portions of the 
United States and in cities of different 
sizes. From these data mental age equiva- 
lents have been computed. 


‘Essays in Honor “2 Jete Dewey. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1929. p. 1 

*Ibid., p. 188. 

*Seven other schools were included in the study. These, 
however, were not representative of any particular procedure. 


H. A. Greene, F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, 
and J. W. Studebaker are the co-authors 
of the Compass Survey Tests in Arithmetic. 
The grade norms of this test are based 
upon the composite results of 34,115 pupils 
in grades two to eight inclusive. The age 
norms are based upon a tabulation of the 
test scores of 8,516 children, arranged by 
chronological age groups. 


A. S. Barr, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, and C. J. Daggett, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, are the authors of the Information 
Tests in American History. Of this test 
the publishers write: ‘“This piece of work 
is usable especially earlier during the school 
year after the teacher has brought the class 
earnestly into the appreciation of the 
reasoning underlying historical events.” 


Form B of the tests in arithmetic and 
history were given after an interval of 
twelve weeks, the writer visiting these 
schools the second time to administer the 
tests. 


The Intelligence Quotients of the pupils 
were found by referring the pupils’ scores 
and their chronological ages to the chart 
in the Teacher’s Manual. These were 
then thrown into a frequency table, from 
which the means and standard deviations 
for the various school systems were com- © 
puted. 


The raw scores in arithmetic were like- 
wise thrown into a frequency table, and 
the means, the differences between the 
means, and the standard deviations were 
calculated. The Gains made over a period 
of twelve weeks were also noted, and the 
means, medians, and standard deviations 
computed. To gain still another compari- 
son, a frequency table of Arithmetic Age 
Equivalents was developed, showing means, 
differences between means, and standard 
deviations. 


The raw scores in history were similarly 
treated. Tables showing means, differences 
between means, and standard deviations 
on the one hand, and means, medians, and 
standard deviations in the table of gains 
were developed. 


Differences between the means together 
with their probable errors were then 
computed from the Intelligence Quotients 
and from the Gains made in arithmetic and 
history tests. 
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The means and standard deviations were 
then computed for the combined groups of 
scores obtained from the three schools in 
Intelligence Quotients, Gains in Arithmetic, 
and Gains in American History. 


Finally, the ratio of differences between 
means of I. Q.’s to the standard deviation 
of the combined group as compared with 
the individual school was computed. 


The analysis of these tables and the 
interpretation of them emphasize several 
factors. 


TABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF PUPILS IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE IN THREE DIFFERENT 
ScHOOL SysTEMS REPRESENTING 
THREE PROCEDURES 








Intelli- Miller Morrison 
gence Contract Unit 
Quotient Plan Plan 


145-149 
140-144 
135-139 
130-134 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 
95- 99 
90- 94 
85- 89 
80- 84 
75- 79 ee 
70- 74 1 4 

Totals 27 58 73 

Mean 118.1 122.8 114.5 

Standard 

Deviation 17.7 13:7 15.5 


Winnetka 
Technique 
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As the tabulations of Table 1 are perused, 
the standard deviation of the school using 
the Miller Contract Plan is the widest of 
the three groups. The assumption of 
Ryan” “that if pupils of all grades of 
ability are given educational opportunities 
suited to their respective capacities, individ- 
ual differences will increase with age and 
experience,” might prove suggestive at this 
point, although the Miller Contract Plan 
seems to emphasize democratic homo- 
geneity. This may be explained as follows: 
While the ‘‘F’”’ (Fair) Contract embodies 
the organizing principles and the essential 
processes in the challenge of the new unit 
~_ aRyan, H. H. “Adapting Instruction to Individual 


Differences in Mental Ability.” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House 7:35, September, 1932. 


of instruction, the ‘‘G’’ (Good) and “E” 
(Excellent) Contracts are further exten- 
sions of ‘‘the wave which goes out from the 
center.” 

The school using the Morrison Unit Plan 
had a standard deviation of 13.7, the 
lowest of the three schools, and incidentally 
identical with the standard deviation for 
the seventh grade as found by the authors 
of the test. The mean intelligence quotient 
of this group was the highest of the three 
groups. 


TABLE 2 


Raw Scores IN ARITHMETIC TESTS OF PUPILS IN 
THE SEVENTH GRADE IN THREE DIFFERENT 
ScHooL SysTEMS REPRESENTING THREE 
PROCEDURES 








Miller Morrison 
Raw Contract Unit 
Score Plan Plan 


A B 


Winnetka 
Technique 








> 
ee) 





50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 fe: : 
Totals 27 27 5 58 73 73 
Mean $2:43°37.50 382.41 35.52. 24.42 27.78 
Difference 

of Means 5.37* Bes ha 3.36* 


Standard 
7.85 6.63 6.28 5.85 


Deviation6.37 6.52 
*Indicates statistical significance. 
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Table 2 illustrates several factors. Differ- 
ences of means between the ‘“‘A’”’ and ‘‘B”’ 
tests indicate the fact that the school 
conducted on the Miller Contract Plan 
made the greatest aggregate gain, while the 
school using the Morrison Unit Plan shows 
the smallest gain. For the two tests 
respectively of the three groups, the school 
employing the Winnetka Technique shows 
the greatest homogeneity. This is what 
one would expect if one is familiar with the 
technique used. The individualistic pro- 
cedure itself tends to keep the group homo- 
geneous. If a pupil proceeds at a faster 
rate, he thus gets into another group. 
While homogeneity is in reality a misnomer 
here, nevertheless, in class organization a 
certain type of homogeneity prevails. The 
difference of means between the first and 
the second tests is statistically significant 
in all three schools. 
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TABLE 3 


GAINS IN RAw Scores MADE By PUPILS IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE OVER A PERIOD OF TWELVE 
WEEKS IN AN-ARITHMETIC TEST 


Miller Morrison 
Contract Unit 
Plan Plan 








Winnetka 
Technique 


Point 





1 
1 
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Total 27 58 73 
Mean 5.30 3.26 3.41 
Median 6.13 3.89 3.54 


Standard 
Deviation 3.66 4.34 





4.16 








The greatest mean gain in the arithmetic 
tests as is seen from Table 3 was made by 





TABLE 4 


ARITHMETIC AGE EQUIVALENTS OF PUPILS IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE IN THREE DIFFERENT 
ScHOOL SYSTEMS 


Miiler Morrison 
Contract Unit 
Plan Plan 


A B 








Age 
Equiva- 
lents 


Winnetka 
Technique 
A B 
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5 
17 
15 
17 
10 

5 

3 

1 
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Totals 27 27 58 58 73 7 
Mean 12.01 12.60 11.99 12.33 10.96 11.46 
Difference 

of Means .59 aoe .50 
Standard 

Deviation .78  .60 .89 74 .85 .80 








the group representing the Miller Contract 
Plan. Homogeneity again stands out for 
this group, although the difference in 
standard deviation is not very great. The 
highest standard deviation is found in the 
group using the Morrison Unit Plan. 


Table 4 shows the arithmetic age equiva- 
lents. Accordingly, over a period of twelve 
weeks, the pupils being taught in con- 
formity with the Miller Contract Plan 
increased in arithmetic educational age ap- 
proximately six-tenths (.59) of a year; the 
group under the Winnetka Technique 
exactly one-half year (.50); and the boys 
and girls of the school adhering to the 
Morrison Unit Plan one-third of a year 
(.34). The group representing the Miller 
Contract Plan is again the most homo- 
geneous. 

TABLE 5 
RAw Scores IN AMERICAN History TEsTs OF 


PuPILs IN THE SEVENTH GRADE IN THREE 
DIFFERENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Miller 








Morrison 
Raw Contract Unit Winnetka 
Score Plan Plan Technique 


A B A B 








40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
3-9 
0- 4 
Totals 27 27 58 58 73 
Mean 11.40 15.10 12.41 20.52 11.13 12.09 


Difference 
of Means 3.70 8.11 .96 
Deviation 6.57 5.99 6.80 7.65 5.05 5.28 





Standard 








Table 5 affords some interesting com- 
parisons. While the Morrison Unit Plan 
pupils made the greatest gain in American 
History over a twelve-week period, the 
group under the Winnetka Technique made 
the lowest gain. The standard deviation 
of the group using the Morrison Unit Plan 
indicates a definite trend toward greater 
heterogeneity in the second history test as 
compared with the first. This raises the 
question of whether the Morrison Plan, as 
used in this grade, tends to emphasize the 
type of mastery as is implied in Morrison’s 
theoretical discussion. The data would 
further indicate, as seen from the standard 
deviations of the groups using the Winnetka 
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Technique and the Morrison Unit Plan, a 
tendency towards heterogeneity or indi- 
vidualistic development. 


TABLE 6 
Gains In Raw ScorEs MADE By PUPILS IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE OVER A PERIOD OF TWELVE 
WEEKS IN AN AMERICAN History TEST 








Miller Morrison 
Point Contract Unit 
Gain Plan Plan 


1 


Winnetka 
Technique 
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Totals 27 58 73 
Mean 3.26 7.88 .99 
Median 3.25 8.80 1.35 
Standard 

Deviation 3.65 5.24 4.25 











According to Table 6, the group under 
the Morrison Unit Plan leads by a consider- 
able margin in mean gain in history. The 
standard deviations of the schools repre- 
senting the Morrison Unit Plan and the 
Winnetka Technique would seem to indi- 
cate greater individualistic gain, while the 
standard deviation of the group taught 
according to the Miller Contract Plan 
would point toward social gains. This 


conclusion is apparently strengthened as 
we glance at Table 1 again, where we find 
that the standard deviations of the groups 
using the Morrison Unit Plan and the 
Winnetka Technique point toward greater 
homogeneity in intelligence. All other 
factors being equal, greater homogeneity 
in intelligence would indicate greater homo- 
geneity in gains, but such is apparently 
not the case. The data seem to show that 
the Miller Contract or Differential Plan 
tends to make for social adjustment and 
democratic homogeneity. 


(To be continued.) 


The American High School 


“THE GREATEST security that any 
young person has is in himself—what 
he is, what he can do with his hands or 
brain, the part that he can play among his 
fellows. These are the values to which the 
American high school is devoted. 


A high school education is as necessary 
today as was an elementary school educa- 
tion a short while ago. The American high 
school is the people’s college, maintained by 
all and for all, the mainstay of self-govern- 
ment, and the surest guarantee of our 
liberties. 


There will be great opportunities in the 
years ahead for men and women with 
sound personal habits, disciplined minds, 
and trained skills. Let us provide the best 
possible free high schools for all. What we 
put into the lives of our sons and daughters 
will come out in the life of America. Let 
us cherish and improve our school. Printed 
by Jefferson Jr. High School, Meriden, Conn. 


THE CODE AUTHORITY 
for 
Periodical Publishing and Printing Industry (A-3) 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Ashland 4-0350 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per issue of 
Kentucky School Journal for the six months’ period July ist 
to and including December 3ist, 1934, was as follows: 








Copies sold fewer than 50 
Copies distributed free 16,000 


Total 16,050 


(Signed) Kentucky Education Association 
By W. P. KING, Editor. 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on this 2nd day of 
May, 1935. 
(Notary’s Seal) 
ADOLPH SCHMITT 
Notary Public, Jefferson County. 
(My commission expires April 8, 1936.) 
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Living Language 
(Continued from page 33) 


about “going to get the milk,” ‘the milk- 
man comes early in the morning with the 
milk,” “‘I drink a quart of milk every day,”’ 
etc., etc. Most of the children said 
something. The teacher assuming a very 
quiet manner with the children, did nothing 
to over-stimulate them. She made several 
contributions to the conversation while 
eating her own luncheon. She never took 
the lead in the conversation but listened 
attentively and politely as each child spoke, 
and expected the children to do likewise. 
They did this quite well. 

After awhile the teacher joined the other 
group at the second table, again becoming 
one of them. 

It was interesting to note that the 
conversation did not lag at the first table 
but went right on in a delightful, child-like 
way. 

This was real conversation, in a real 
conversation situation. One comment 
brought on another. They were using 
polite terms. Once the teacher said, 
“Excuse me, John, I thought you had 
finished,’’ etc. Luncheon was not being 
interfered with, the conversation was not 
too exciting. 

This was not a language lesson on the 
schedule, but it was a delightful illustration 
of one. 

These are not all so-called language 
lessons, but my purpose is to show that 
language is and should be a part of every 
school experience, that happy expression 
is not repressed in the new school but that 
it is encouraged to grow by understanding 
teachers. 


New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 
“The Great Powers in World Politics.’ 


BANKs UpsHAW & COMPANY 
“An Activity Program in Action.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
‘When Boys Go Off to School.” 


Ginn & COMPANY 
“Man’s Control of His Environment.” 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘What Counted Most.” 











You can’t raise your own salary overnight 
or arrange for a sudden legacy from Austra- 
lia, but you can borrow from Household to 
meet your money problem—quickly and 
privately. Your signature alone is all that’s 
necessary. No inquiries of friends, relatives 
or school executives. You can repay House- 
hold out of your salary, taking as long as 20 
months. The coupon below brings all the 
information. You can complete arrange- 
ments by mail if you wish. 

Under the Household Loan Planyou getthe 
full amount of the loan in cash. Nothing de- 
ducted in advance. Send in the coupontoday. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE— 3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor 
Building. Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
of America 


3rd Floor Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Main 1585 





Street 

Home Phone 

Amount I wish to borrow $ 
My salary is $ 


I teach at 
This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to 
any expense. 
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WESTERN’S 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





WRITE 
NOW 











FOR A RECENT ISSUE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEIGHTS 


which will give you full information concerning 
all of the courses of study offered by Western 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 


Western State Teachers College 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 








The New Department of Ele- 
mentary Education 
By J. K. Powe. 


FOR SOME time many who are interested 

in elementary education have thought 
that the type of organization for elemen- 
tary education that existed within the Ken- 
tucky Educatioen Association was not suffi- 
cient to accomplish what was believed 
could be developed for the elementary 
school. 


In the past there have been four separate 
and distinct groups devoted to elementary 
education. We had such organizations as 
the Department of Rural and Elementary 
teachers, the Department of Nursery-Pri- 
mary-Kindergarten teachers, the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors, and the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, either 
affiliated or associated with the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


It was proposed at a meeting of the 
various groups to set up an organization 
that would consolidate all of these depart- 
ments into a Department of Elementary 
Education of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. This type of organization will 
tend to unify purposes and bring about a 
closer co-ordination and understanding af 
ali objectives, plans, procedures, etc., in 
elementary education. Each of these 
groups, in executive session, voted unani- 
mously to combine the various groups into 
this new department. 


The department has received the official 
approval of the Executive Board of the 
Kentucky Education Association. It will 
hold a general session each year on a plan 
similar to that now used by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. The gen- 
eral session will be followed by sectional 
conferences for more specific considerations. 

At an early date a meeting will be called 
of all of the officers of the different groups 
to set up a working organization for the 
school year 1935-1936. 


Objectives in Teaching the 
Social Sciences 


By Henry E. WILcox, 
Graduate Student, University of Kentucky 


[N MY opinion, the objectives in social 

sciences should all be phases of one 
general aim—socialization. Young people 
are individualists to begin with; they 
naturally want to do things their own way, 
when and as it pleases them. It seems 
apparent that the main cause of this is that 
they have not yet acquired that far- 
sighted vision which enables them to per- 
ceive that their interests in reality lie with 
the majority; and that by yielding little 
they will greatly gain. 

In the lower grades, teachers of the social 
sciences should make it their purpose to 
demonstrate that the individual’s interests 
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FOR GOOD 
POSITIONS 

FOR GOOD 
TEACHERS 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary —532 Genesee Bldg., 


Write for list of agen- 
cies recognized and 
recommended by 
leading educators 


Rochester, N. Y. 








do certainly lie, sorrowful though the fact 
may be, along the same path as those of 
society in the aggregate. When the 
children’s acquiescence has been secured, 
and they are willing to make their small 
sacrifice to acquire their great benefits; that 
is the time to teach them how to participate; 
and to clarify for them the real purposes 
and justifications of the various social 
institutions by tracing their development 
from the time in which critical conditions 
dictated their erection. 

The process should witness a greater 
attention to principles than to facts, and 
an absolute subordination of facts and 
events to the main purposes of the course 
of study. No matter how interesting or 
entertaining an anecdote or episode may be, 
it can only be a distraction and obstacle 
unless it directly contributes to the formu- 
lated objective being at the moment 
pursued. 

Traditionally, history has been a cultural 
subject. I propose to press it into service 
for utilitarian ends, and abandon the 
culture. Leave that to courses in litera- 
ture; for if those teachers do their part well, 
they undoubtedly duplicate all of history 
that is of value, outside the items which are 
utilitarian. The understanding of the 
present is the affair of the social sciences; 
only literature is concerned to understand 
the past. 
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—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. = Louisville, Ky. 





RanbD-McNALLy CompANy—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 

S1LveER-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING CompANY—Mr. John L, 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee McClain, 

ardstown, Kentucky. 
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ee 
TRAVEL NOW 


ooo PAY LATER 
ae 


The Cunard White Star Deferred Payment 
Plan in cooperation with Morris Plan Banks 
was originated especially for you. 25% 
down ...no further payments before Octo- 
ber, if you sail after June 15... and the 
balance is divided into monthly payments, 
the last one being due next June. Nor- 
mally, no co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired .. . and all costs, including rail fare 
in the U.S., steamship fare and all expenses 
abroad, can be 
included. The 
plan applies to 
independent 
travel and to 
scores of at- 
tractive all-ex- 
pense tours 
conducted by 
our agents 
everywhere; 
also to all 
cruises. See 
your local agent, 
or mail the 
coupon. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION ... SUMMER CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


a Cunard White Star Line, 


SAMPLE TOUR 


26 DAY TRIP TO 
EUROPE’ J 1 DOWN 


Sailing from New 
York July 5. + 7 


ning July 29.08 
ieiting Scotland, 
England, Belgium, 
France.. including 








25 Broadway, New York. 
I am interested in sailing aiound 


1935, on a 
_ Cruise of 
P E trip of about d 
Send full details on the Deferred Payment 


The World Federation of 
Education Associations 
(Continued from page 7) 


Among other places, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Ewelme (with its historic church and 
cloisters) and Dorchester (famous for its 
Abbey and its Saxon earthworks) will be 
visited. There will be organized tours 
round the colleges, to the Clarendon Press, 
and to Wytham Abbey, and the open-air 
schools. 

An exhibition will give visitors from 
other lands some indication of the work of 
the various educational institutions in 
England and Wales. There will be an 
international exhibition of educational films 
and a showing of representative British 
educational films. 


It would not be possible to give a list 
of the speakers, but it includes: Dean 
Benitez of the University of the Philip- 
pines; Mr. Nagata of the Japanese Educa- 
tion Association; Mr. Seshadri of the 
Government College, Ajmer, India; Dean 
H. L. Smith, President of the National 
Education Association, U. S. A.; Dr. Y. 
Hugo, director of educational broadcasting 
for Sweden; Dr. Paul Monroe, President of 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey; and the 
Honorable Ramsey MacDonald. 

Oxford is the center for numerous schools 
and educational conferences. For visitors 
there is a large choice in the way of living 
accommodations. Plans for most attrac- 
tive tours at very reasonable rates have 
been worked out for those going to the 
conference. Information may be obtained 
from the headquarters office of the World 
Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 


Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO.., Inc. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 





MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
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The Romance of Stone School 
(Continued from page 34) 


the teacher out until he promised to treat 
with candy on the last day. 


On Friday afternoons they had debates, 
spelling bees, and other exhibitions—some- 
times they were held at night. 

Jonathan Grogan; Mrs. Sallie Allen Holt; 
Billie Hendon; Tom Pool and wife, Mrs. 
Hattie Hunt Pool still love and own their 
homes in the community where they went 
to school more than sixty years ago. 


Few rural schools in Kentucky have sent 
more people into the world to take their 
part in civilization than has Stone School. 
More than sixty teachers, teaching from 
one to five years each, have directed the 
elementary education of the pupils of 
Stone School. About one hundred fifty of 
her alumni have entered the teaching pro- 
fession or have entered other professions. 
Several have entered the ministry. Some 
of them are Jesse Wells Lassiter, presiding 
elder and noted evangelist; Bryan Rains; 
Freeman Harris; and Rollins Winchester, 
pastor of the, First Baptist Church at 
Martin, Tennessee. She has her physician 
and surgeon—Dr. Billie Stone, Benton, 
Kentucky; and Dr. E. B. Houston, Murray 
State Teachers College and ttow Chief 
Claim Attorney for the W. O. W., Omaha, 
Nebraska. One Dr. J. B. Hutson, chief of 
Tobacco Division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, at Washington, D. C. A 
Registrar, E. H. Cannon at Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Besides there are more 
than a hundred rural teachers and high 
school principals. 


Recently a meeting of the Stone Alumni 
was held at Murray, Kentucky. Dr. E. H. 
Cannon was elected president; Mrs. Juna 
Hendon Wilson, secretary; and L. C. 
Winchester, chairman of Publicity Com- 
mittee. In June 1935, there will be a Stone 
reunion of former teachers at Stone, 
former pupils of Stone, and patrons of the 
school. The program will be given by the 
alumni. An old-fashioned basket dinner 
will be furnished by the patrons, alumni, 
and visitors. An enjoyable time is expect- 
ed by all who are privileged to attend. 
May the Stone School Spirit prompt you 
to come; be with you there; and go with 
you in the future life! 





SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of LOUISVILLE 


JUNE 15—JULY 27 


College of Liberal Arts 


Wide Range of Academic Courses 
Special Courses in Education 
Low Costs 


School of Music 


Classroom and Private Instruction 
Special Courses in Public 
School Music 


School of Law 


Two Six Weeks Sessions 
June 11-July 18; July 19-August 28 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 














The New Merriam- 
Webster 


A NEW CREATION 


The latest and greatest of the 
famous Merriam-Websters— 
backed by a century of 
leadership and representing 
the highest modern scholar- 
ship. Just completed at a cost 
of $1,300,000. Twenty years 
newer than any comparable 
dictionary. The greatest corps 
of editors ever organized was 
created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam- 
Webster reputation of leader- 
ship. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. Thou- 
sands of New Words. 12,000 Terms Illustrated. a Plates in 
Color and Half Tone. Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles. 35,000 Geo- 
hical Entries. 13,00° Biographical Entries. 200 Valuable Tables. 
ynonyms and Antonyms. 3 Pages. 


See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore 
or Write for Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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We deeply appreciate the patronage of K. E. A. 
members during the recent meeting, and hope you 
will always consider the Brown your home when 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Manager 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 








English in the Intermediate 
Grades 
(Continued from page 19) 


type well. In other classes I have done 
much of the typing myself. 

One boy, inspired by his newspaper 
writing, decided to write a novel which 
he did in a few weeks time. He is now 
working on another one. You may hear 
from him some day. 

Opportunities for drill grow out of these 
self-criticisms and class-criticisms of each 
other’s work. When the critics complain 
that reporters are leaving out capitals, 
apostrophes, commas, or making some 
other mechanical error the children are 
ready for some drill lessons on these errors. 








A PLACEMENT BUREAU FOR TEACHERS 
FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE 

We work earnestly and faithfully for our members 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS BUREAU 

417 Slatter Bldg. Shreveport, Louisiana 











A drill or formal lesson on commas may 
be introduced by this story written out on 
the board for the children. 


A lady went to the city to shop. She 
looked at dresses and found one she liked, 
but it cost one hundred fifty dollars. She 
wired her husband, 

“Found a dress I like. 
Shall I buy?” 

Her husband telegraphed the answer, 

“‘No, price too high.”” But the operator 
omitted the comma after ‘‘no’’ making it 
read, ‘‘No price too high.”’ 

She bought the dress. 

In closing I want to give you my favorite 
story which shows the futility of drill when 
the child does not see the need for it. 


Johnny said, ‘‘No, teacher, I ain’t goin’.” 

Shocked teacher replied, “‘Why, Johnny! 
You mustn't say, ‘I ain’t goin’!’ Now 
listen, I am not going, you are not going, 
he is not going. We are not going, you 
are not going, they are not going! Now, 
do you get the idea?”’ 

“Yes'm, there ain’t nobody goin’!” 
the answer. 


Costs $150.00. 


was 
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For The Alert Teacher's Library 


Important new professional and reference books, which will be a profit- 
able investment. 
List Price 
Garrison’s Technique and Administration of Teaching....... 3. Gee 
Arlitt’s Adolescent Psychology Renae ee 2.25 
Cox & Langfitt’s High School Administration and Supervision <n 
Simonds & Emeny’s The Great Powers in World Politics...... 379 
Hartwick’s Foreground of American Fiction pe ence 1 B30 
Gillette & Reinhardt’s Current Social Problems..........................-.........+- 4.00 
McBryde's Profitable Company in Literature and Science . 2 
Young’s Introductory Sociology - 3.50 
Cross’ A Book of the Short Story 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 














IF HE HAD CHEWING GUM IN HIS 





He probably 
wouldn’t be do- 
ing this with his 

pencil. 


ONCENTRATION seems to 
bring an unconscious fo- 

cus upon the mouth. Chew- 

ing gum is clean. It will hel 

keep pencils, pens and inisle 

away from the mouth. Also 

in this era of Soft Food, it 

provides chewing exercise. _ li 


THERE IS A REASON, A TIME AND PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM... FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A 
LIFETIME ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE Forest STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. -Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in vears, New- 
ness in substance as well as in dress is an accomplished 
fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography inter- 
esting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight- 
saving typography, skillful selection and arrangement of 
pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with latest 
authority. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














